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X. 


EXT morning, quite unconscious that 


she had dealt any deadly injury to 
any one, Yolande was seated all by 
herself on the hurricane-deck, idly 
and carelessly and happily drinking 
in fresh clear air, and looking away 
over the wastes of golden sand to 
a strip of intense dark blue that 
was soon to reveal itself as the wa- 
ters of a lake. She was quite alone. 
The second officer had brought her 
one of the ship’s glasses, and had 
then (greatly against his will) gone 
on the bridge again. The morning 
was fair and shining; the huge 
steamer was going placidly and 
* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. XVI. 


“A PRINCESS 





“ She played ‘ Bull’ with her father, and got sadly beaten.” 


YOLAND E-* 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


OF THULE,’ “MACLEOD OF DARE,’ “SHANDON 


} noiselessly through the still water ; if Yolande was thinking of any- 


thing, it was probably that she had never seen her father so pleased 
and contented as on this long voyage; and perhaps she was won- 
dering whether, after all, it might not be quite as well that he 
should give up Parliament altogether, so that they two might wan- 
der away through the world, secure in each other’s company. 

Nor was she aware that at this precise moment her future was 
being accurately arranged for her in one of the cabins below. 

“T confess I don’t see where there can be the least objection,” 
Mrs. Graham was saying to her husband (who was still lying in 
his berth, turning over the pages of a novel), as she fixed a smart 
mob-cap on her short and pretty curls. “I have looked at it every 
way. Papa may make a fuss about Mr. Winterbourne’s politics, 
but there are substantial reasons why he should say as little as 
possible. Just think how he has worked at the improving of the 
estate—all his life—and with scarcely any money; and just fancy 
Archie coming in to complete the thing! I know what I would 
do. I would drain and plant the Rushen slopes, and build a nice 
lodge there; and then I would take the sheep off Allt-nam-ba, and 
make it a small forest; and it would let for twice as much again. 
Oh, Jim, just fancy if Archie were to be able to buy back Cor- 
rievreak !” 


BELLS,” 








“WHITE WINGS,’ ETC 


Her husband flung the book aside, and put his hands under his 
head. His imagination was at work. 

“Tf I were Archie,” he said, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, “I 
would make Corrievreak the sanctuary; that’s what I would do 
Then I would put a strip of sheep up the Glenbuie side to fence off 
Sir John; do you see that, Polly? And then I would take the 
sheep off Allt-nam-ba, as you say, only I would add on Allt-nam 
ba to Lynn. Do you see that? What made your grandfather 
part with Corrievreak I don’t know. Fancy having the sanctuary 
within two miles of a steamboat pier; it’s a standing temptation 
to all the poachers in the country! Now if you take in Allt-nam- 
ba, and make Corrievreak the sanctuary, and if you’d hold your 
hand for a year or two in the letting, vou’d soon have one of the 
best forests in Scotland. But letting is the mischief. Those fel- 
lows from the south shoot anything on four legs they can get at. 
Forty years ago the finest stags in Inverness-shire were found 
round and about Corrievreak ; the Fort Augustus lads knew that, 
they used to say. Oh, I quite agree with you. I think it would 
be an uncommon good match. And then Archie would have a 
house in town, I suppose; and they might put us up for a week on 
two in the season. Tit for tat’s fair play. He has the run of 

[Continued on page 115.) 
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A VALENTINE. 
Wuen azure skies confront the day, 
And far and near the soft suns shine, 
To live and breathe were simple joy— 
Perchance one needs no Valentine. 


But when the skies are full of storm, 
And lost in gloom the days decline, 

The lonely heart sinks sad and chill— 
The heart that has no Valentine. 


And shrinking from th’ embodied death 
Of space beyond the farthest sign, 
The spirit, frozen at its source, 
Dreams of no trivial Valentine. 


Yet even then the sweet earth throbs 
With sunbursts down her ancient line; 
The snow-flake promises a flower, 
The snow-bird hints a Valentine. 


Away with care! This fragrant hair 
Into true-lovers’ knots I twine ; 
These velvet lips bring summer now 

To me, my little Valentine! 


A force of nature, as the moon 
Makes wide eclipse and dim design, 
All the great sphere of sorrow you 
Shut out from me, my Valentine! 
You are a trifle turned of four, 
And I am—all of ninety-nine ; 
But dark and drear as death were life 
If you were not my Valentine! 
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and HarPER’s Bazar may be had for the years | 


1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. It is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itivstratep WEEKLY, 

mblished February 6, contains a short story by 
V.O. Sropparn, entitled “ The Snow-ball Juiry” ; 
Chapter XXTIIL of the serial story “ Nan,” by Mrs. 
Lucy C. Littizr; and Chapter Il, of “ Reg,” by 
Marruew Wuire, Jcn.; Davin Ker contributes a 
thrilling account of “A Fight with a Big Snake 
on the Amazon.” 

In“ A Visit to Muscat” Lizvtenant E. W. 
Srurpy describes the experiences of our friend Tom 
Fairweather in that curious old city. Snuerwoop 
Ryse contributes an article on * Have and Hounds” 
that will delight the boys. 

The art-work of this Number includes a beau- 
tiful Sront-page illustration on wood by W. M. 
Cary, and drawings by Mrs. Jessie Sueruern, A. 
B. Suutrs, Son Eytincr, and other well-known 
artists. 

Harren’s Youna Prorie.. 
Harren’s Bazar 


Harrver’s Bazar and ’ 
Harrer’s Youna Proriry ** 


«Per Year $1 50 
= 400 
sed 5 00 
A specunen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 


(He Our next Number will contain a magni fi- 
cent double-page illustration of No, 10 of the pop- 
nlay * Types ov Beauty,” by P. R. Morris, A.R.A. ; 
a charming EmsroweErep Capinet and HaNncine, 
Srom the South Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work ; Lapixs’ and CHitpren’s Sprinc 
Suits; and other artistic and humorous pictures ; 
with a choice variety of useful and interesting 
reading matter. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 

FYXHE most prolific plant in the modern 
flora is, perhaps, the Typha latifolia, or 
swamp cat-tail. Long familiar to trade, its 
strong leaves making excellent chair seats 
and door mats, it was rediscovered by fash- 
ion some ten years ago, since which date it 
is estimated that seventy thousand speci- 
mens of the two varieties known as the 
embroidered and the painted thrive in the 
parlors of the United States alone. The 
sunflower—another out-door and plebeian 
growth—has undergone a household propa- 
gation hardly less remarkable. In those ex- 
ceptional abodes which possess neither of 
these botanical treasures various nonde- 
script productions, described as convention- 
al flowers, vines, or water-plants, run riot 
in wool or pigment, over curtains, table 
scarfs, screens, tidies, sofa backs, plates, 
pitchers, vases, or tea cloths. If the king- 
dom of true ornament came by observation, 

one would say that it is surely at hand. 
There is no doubt that this cultivation of 
decoration is as truly a craze as was the tu- 
lip mania. Every newspaper advertises lib- 
eral sets of designs to be exchanged for a 
limited number of postage stamps. Every 
fancy shop and haberdasher’s stand displays 
patterns, materials, and finished pieces of 
“high art” needle-work. China, painted or 
to be painted by some ambitious neophyte, 
crowds worthier wares to the wall. That 








serviceable furniture with which the elder 
generation has passed useful and happy 
years is sneered at as vulgar,and only to 
be tolerated by the Philistines. 

What, then, is this art revival, as its dev- 
otees pronounce it, this brief extravagance, 
as the infidels declare, really worth as a 
means of beautifying the average home and 
elevating the popular taste? So fur as the 
needle-work, the carving, the painting, or 
the furniture is the outgrowth of a genuine 
desire for household beauty, and of an intel- 
ligent adaptation of means to ends, so far, 
of course, it denotes a sound and permanent 
advance in culture. So far as it is a fash- 
ion, it has no more significance than any 
other superticial conformity. And it seems 
a pity that an excellent impulse and an en- 
deavor full of promise should be hindered 
and brought, perhaps, into undeserved dis- 
repute by the extravagances of the unthink- 
ing. 

When the use of tiles was revived, a few 
years ago, the thirst for tiles became abnor- 
mal, so to speak. Because they were pret- 
ty, and cheerful, and clean, and indestrue- 
tible under proper handling, they had a great 
value in their proper place. But that place 
was not any angle in bedstead, burean, or 
sideboard where one could possibly be be- 
stowed, and where it was no better, because 
no more appropriate, than the hideous ma- 
chine carving it superseded. 

In like manner every kind of decoration 
has been misapplied under the new dis- 
pensation. The old spirit which wrought 
tufted tigers with glass eyes on hearth-rugs, 
to be walked over, singed, and shaken out 
of window, or which bestowed shaded cab- 
bage-roses in raised work on sofa cushions 
and footstools, now works elaborate mantel 
lambrequins in materials which dust must 
ruin, or paints a sunset, with a fine study in 
perspective, at the bottom of a soup plate. 

And if the work be often too fine for its 
uses, it is oftener too coarse. Because the 
long, loose Oriental stitches, or the soft-hued, 
dull-surfaced Oriental fabrics, real or imita- 
ted, have been found to lend themselves readi- 
ly to decorative effects, the most slovenly ex- 
ecution, the most dowdy material, challenge 
admiration. In the same way a splashy, 
hap-hazard kind of china-painting gains ad- 
miration as “bold” and “strong.” A mere 
mechanical niceness is not essential to good 
decorative effect, for a machine might ac- 
complish that. But correctness of eye and 
hand, refinement, and finish are indispensa- 
ble. 

Much of the modern “art” furniture 
also is merely tasteless in a new way. It 
is safe to say that very few of our newest 
arm-chairs, tables, sofas, and bric-A-brae in 
general will gladden the hearts of our ar- 
tistic grandchildren. And if they do not 
banish most of our painfully embroidered 
portiéres, our laborious table scarfs, and 
ambitious screens to the garret, it will be 
because the intervening ‘generation, with 
more good taste than piety, has anticipated 
that sentence. 

Close observation, a sense of form, color, 
and proportion, a feeling for the fitness of 
things, and a genuine love of the work and 
desire for the beautiful—upon these must 
any lasting decorative art be founded. Mrs. 
Brown’s wish to have her parlor outshine 
Mrs. Smith’s, Miss Miranda Brown's anxie- 
ty to “do” the sweetest thing in curtains, 
or Miss Smith’s praiseworthy purpose to 
“harmonize” the inherited ugliness of the 
family drawing-room with embroidered 
patches of olive or old gold, is but a barren 
stock. 

The Decorative Art Society sends out 
beautiful work, because the careful fingers 
that produce it are guided by ideas. All over 


the country these thoughtful and conscien- | 


tious needle-women, painters, or carvers are 
found, and every one of them constitutes a 
Home Missionary Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel of Good Taste. But be- 
fore any considerable harvest can spring 
up from the seed they sow, the weeds and 
thorns must be burned off the old ground, 
and in the purgation cat-tails and sunflow- 
ers innumerable will disappear. 





HOME CARPENTRY. 


je woman who indulges in carpenter- 
work seldom does much harm. She 
contents herself with trying to drive nails 
into the wall, and with experiments with 
mucilage. She drives her nails with great 
saution, and when she has loosened an inch 
or two of plaster she becomes alarmed, and 
resolves to let her husband assume the re- 
sponsibility of inflicting further injury on 
the wall. She has a profound faith in the 
value of mucilage as a substitute for glue, 
and hopefully attempts to mend china and 
furniture with it; but mucilage is as harm- 
less as it is inefficient, and it is only on the 
rare occasions when it is used to mend the 
wheels of the clock that it does any perma- 
nent injury to anything. It is doubtless 














the timidity of woman which restrains her 
mending instincts. She dreads the saw and 
the chisel as treacherous tools that inevita- 
bly inflict wounds on the user, and she dis- 
likes hot glue owing to its proneness to 
burn unwary fingers. Moreover, she can 
never grasp the difference between a nail 
and a screw, and regards the lattes as an 
absurd variety of nail which can not be 
driven with a hammer unless the wielder 
of the hammer has the muscles of a man. 
Thus, for one reason or another, carpenter- 
work as practiced by woman is harmless 
and inexpensive, and she knows nothing of 
the remorse to which the man who owns an 
amateur tool chest and is not wholly hard- 
ened is a prey. 

Nothing more surely devastating than a 
man with a fondness for amateur carpentry 
is ever found in a respectable household. 
The reckless inebriate who throws all the 
furniture out of the window does perhaps 
an equal amount of injury, but he can not 
be said to be a feature of respectable house- 
holds. There is an old proverb that is often 
repeated on the 1st of May to the effect that 
three movings are equal to one fire in point 
of destructiveness. It might be expanded 
by the addition of the great truth that one 
amateur carpenter is equal to two movings, 
and even then the destructiveness of home 
sarpentry would be underrated. The hus- 
band of whom the infatuated wife is fond 
of remarking, “ He is so handy with his tools 
that he can do almost anything,” destroys 
an average amount of seventy-five dollars’ 
worth of furniture annually, as estimated by 
our most intelligent furniture dealers; and 
so well is this understood among the latter 
class that some enterprising furniture deal- 
ers sell amateur tool chests at half their cost 
to their regular customers, feeling sure that 
their business will thereby be immensely 
benefited. 

The amateur carpenter always has per- 
fect confidence in himself, and instead of 
learning humility from his many failures, 
he grows bolder and more reckless. He 
may be too busy or too tired to accede to 
the ordinary requests of his wife, but when 
she asks him if he won’t just mend the rock- 
ing-chair or put up a shelf in the kitchen, 
he will even lay aside his after-dinner cigar 
in his zeal to wield the hammer and saw. 
He rarely finishes what he undertakes to do. 
If there is what ladies call “a squeak” some- 
where in the rocking-chair, he begins the 
work of banishing the squeak by pulling the 
chair apart, and when, after an hour or two 
of hard work, involving great destruction 
of veneering and hopeless laceration of the 
joints of the. chair, he succeeds in discon- 
necting the rockers, he announces that he is 
too tired to do anything more, and must put 
off the work of reconstruction until the next 
day. In some cases he does resume work, 
and succeeds in putting the chair together 
again after a fashion, but it is then so 
scarred and maimed that he acknowledges 
that it will have to go to the cabinet-mak- 
er’s to be “done over,” and in his pride at 
having removed the squeak he never seems 
to perceive that the last state of that chair 
is decidedly worse than the first. 

The partial or permanent ruin of the ob- 





| ject which the amateur carpenter under- 


takes to mend is by no means the full ex- 
tent of the damage which he inflicts upon 
the furniture. If he uses the saw, he in- 
variably places the article to be sawed on a 
chair, and contrives to inflict a deep cut on 
the chair by the zealous and incautious use 
of his weapon. If he wishes to nail one 
piece of wood to another, he places them 
both on the floor, and drives his nailsthrough 
the carpet and deep into the planks beneath. 
When he uses the glue-pot, he either lays 
the wet brush down upon the damask table 
cover, or he upsets the glue upon the car- 
pet. One of his most characteristic feats is 
that of shortening one leg of a table. Be- 
ing told that the leg is too long, he saws it 
off'so as to make it of the same length as the 
other legs. Invariably he finds that he has 
made it too short, and he then tries toshorten 
the other legs. There is yet to be found a 
single instance of a successful shortening of 
table legs by a man with an amateur tool 
chest, although several exasperated and per- 
severing men have sawed an entire set of 
four legs into small pieces in the vain hope 
of bringing them into uniformity. 

It is probable that more far-reaching in- 


jury is done by the amateur carpenter who 


makes articles of furniture than by the man 
who simply repairs them. The book-cases 
and single bedsteads made by the head of 
the family who is handy with his saw can 
not be thrown out-of-doors, but must remain 
to vex the souls of the intelligent members 
of the family, and fill the minds of visitors 
with amazement. What is imperatively 
needed is a strict prohibitory law forbid- 
ding the sale of carpenters’ tools to any man 
who can not prove that he is a professional 
carpenter. Until this is done there will al- 
ways be men who will buy tools, and enter 
upon a career of destruction of household 





furniture which must cause any angel with 
a taste for housekeeping to weep bitter 
though useless tears. 





FASHIONABLE WINTER 
AMUSEMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


T is a fact written on the rosy cheeks of all 
gay American women that the Ice King is no 
longer feared. Not only are all the people who 
can learn to stand in slippery places skating, but 
this new fashion of holding carnival in Montreal 
(as well as at the adverse points New Orleans and 
Rome), recalling our old ideas of St. Petersburg, 
Catharine of Russia, and Peter the Great, has 
brought in several new ideas to the fortunate 
few who own houses near New York, where they 
spend the winter in a sort of suburban pursuit 
of pleasure even in this inclement season. 

Toboggan parties would have sounded very out- 
landish a few years ago, but now the invitation to 
Orange Mountain, to Westchester, to the upper 
Hudson, is rarely unaccompanied by this magic 
word. Snow-shoe steeple-chasing, curling, and 
hockey matches are also attempted at some of the 
more ambitious toboggan parties, but it is gener- 
ally considered enough to invite your friends to 
come well done up in flannels, and to give them a 
sledge ride down-hill (an artificial hill must be 
constructed if one is not at hand) on that well- 
known tiaree-cornered toboggan, which is just 
dangerous enough to be delightful to those who 
like to run risks, 

Ladies must be warmly and snugly dressed for 
these toboggan parties. The old Ulster, the fur 
gloves, the Balmoral stockings, and the fur-lined 
boots, the warm little woollen “Tam o’ Shanter” 
cap, all fastened on securely, are the necessary 
requisites. These winter sports and enjoyments 
forbid any “frills,” but female dress has long 
been reduced to masculine simplicity. After the 
toboggan is over, the party is asked in to supper, 
and a hot and grateful cup of bouillon, some oys- 
ters, and a dish of terrapin, with punch and 
champagne, refresh the inner man, and always a 
cup of Russian tea should be offered. 

There has always been a fatal fascination about 
“sliding down-hill.” It is the “ facilis descensus 
Averni” of the Latin poet; it has been para- 
phrased and played upon in many languages—it 
is easier to descend than toclimb. But the game 
as at present played has its dangers. If the man 
who holds the helm of the toboggan is not es- 
pecially clever and strong, he may steer into 
some other craft and upset both, hence broken 
limbs and bruised temples. One young lady was 
killed last winter while tobogganing. But these 
accidents are infrequent, and “fortune favors the 
brave” in this as in all enterprises, 

Snow-shoe steeple-chasing is rather confined 
to strong men. Yet ladies have made long jour- 
neys on snow-shoes, and have still an ambition to 
join in the sport of learning to walk on these 
very broad paddles. 

The ice-boat has become a belonging also of 
the luxurious denizens on the upper Hudson. To 
take a journey on this fairy-like craft is to reach 
the highest rate of speed, the minimum of resist- 
ance, the maximum of excitement. It is more 
like flying than any other amusement. If a lady 
participates in it, she must be done up like a 
Greenlander, an Esquimau, in tight, warm gar- 
ments, and bestow herself on a very small bit of 
plank, when away goes her little craft. The boat 
has a sail, and when this is loosened the iron keel 
cuts the ice with a grating sound, and off at a 
speed of seventy miles an hour the adventurous 
voyager flies over the solid ice of the Hudson. 

These yachts come to grief occasionally and cap- 
size, when the inmates are in a perilous situation, 
miles from home on a sea of ice. On one occasion 
last winter a young couple nearly froze to death in 
this dilemma. There should be always a fleet of 
ice-yachts, and men with fast horses and sleigls 
along the banks to pick up the spilled people. 
No doubt it is a very grand sensation to take 
these rides. Like all flights into the unknown, 
they have a perilous fascination. But one must 
be sure of lung and heart, and light of limb. They 
are not an amusement for the lame or the lazy. 

Many people like to go out to see Niagara in 
winter. It is worth while to see what Jack Frost 
can do when he puts his mind to it. The ice 
work at Niagara, now made familiar to us by 
photograph, is indeed very wonderful, and no one 
knows what it is until he has seen it. It is a 
most perfect piece of iridescence. It gives the 
oculist a new theme; it confounds the scientists ; 
it is a blaze of glorious rainbow. 

We have never yet, in New York, enjoyed an 
ice carnival, such as the gay Florentines enjoyed 
on one of those rare occasions when the Arno 
froze over, and such as old Londoners delighted 
in when they could roast an ox whole on the 
Thames. Ice and winter are such sombre facts 
to us, they are so severely dreadful to the poor, 
that we do not feel cheerfully disposed toward the 
appalling and paralyzing breath of January and 
February. Our nearest approach to a winter 
féte is the sleighing in the Park, which is indeed 
carnivalesque. The beautiful little sleighs, the 
magnificent large ones, the gay colors, the tas- 
selled horses, the robes lined with gay colors, are 
all very pretty and brilliant. 

Unfortunately for any concerted action on the 
subject, our snow does not last. It is not to be 
depended upon, as at Montreal and St. Peters- 
burg. We can not have trotting on the ice, nor 
skating races and games on the limited surfaces 
of the frozen ponds at the Park. It may be said 
in one sense that we do not make enough of win- 
ter. We may in the future have toboggan hills 
built; it would be a good way to get rid of our 
superfluous snow—to cart it out of the side streets 
to some neighborhood of Jerome Park, and there 
have a Russian Carnival, a sort of Winter Palace, 
where all these sports should be consistently cul- 
tivated. A grand snow-shoe tramp would be 
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vastly more picturesque than a “ go-as-you-please” 
in that somewhat degraded home of circuses and 
sport at the corner of Madison Avenue and Twen- 
ty-sixth Street. Indeed, the hum of “games on 
the river rinks” has a very musical sound, and 
we might thus utilize our tramps, and also give 
our boys and girls a very great addition to their 
healthful winter sports and amusements. 

A fancy-dress masquerade carnival on the ice, 
or as an accompaniment to the attractions of a 
skating rink, has been attempted and carried out 
with success near our great cities several times. 
It would seem to be a very good thing to try in 
the suburbs of some inland city like Albany, New 
Haven, or Portland, and would call loudly on the 
ingenuity of the young people. That very pretty 
scene in the opera of L’ Etoile du Nord, “les pas 
des patineurs,” is suggestive of the beauty of cos- 
tume which the Austrians adopt in winter for 
their winter sports. Skating to music can only 
be done now in a rink, which has to be a cold 
and shed-like place. Why not try an ice-boat 
band, which shall be dragged about by skaters 
to the convenient point on the lake, which, illu- 
minated by the electric light, would become a 
ball-room. Then the “ patineurs,” dressed after 
the fashion of several nations, should with their 
costumes produce the peculiarities of all Northern 
nations—Swedish, Danish, Russian, and Polish. 
The novels of Miss Bremer (now too little read) 
are full of “sledging parties,” of the visits in the 
winter to the distant country houses around Stock- 
holm, the way in which those gay Northerners 
cheated the season of short day and long night 
of its gloom. The novels of Tourguéneff are full 
of descriptions which might be utilized for a win- 
ter carnival, 

In the neighborhood of such inland lakes as 
Otsego and Seneca the Gweilers on the borders 
take long drives on the ice, which has but one 
danger—it is the possible presence of an ice-hole. 
This is a serious danger, but the vareful driver 
can be warned and fore-armed. 

The oid-fashioned gare of snowballing is the 
most primitive form of winter amusement, and 
needs no description here Probably it is dear 
to every one as a memory, although the cheek 
still glows at the remembrance of some insulting 
snow-ball thrown at us in maturer years by some 
gamin of irregular morals, To go out, however, 
with a group of children, form the soft snow into 
almost feather balls to pelt them and be pelt- 
ed with the white and innocuous mass (which is 
the best rouge in the world, for it paints the 
cheek delightfully), is a game which no one need 
be ashamed to enjoy. 

The first snow used to be esteemed as a cos- 
metic, and old nurses told us, “If you wash your 
hands in the first snow-water, they will not chap 
all winter.” Perhaps the early attack on the 
cold made the skin impervious for a while, but 
we would not recommend it as an ideal cosmetic. 
Chapped hands and lips are a characteristic of 
Northern nations, and call for camphor-ice ; but 
the temporary inconvenience is not to be thought 
of in comparison with the life-giving and most 
invigorating pleasure of the sport. 

We are thought to share with Russia the not 
too flattering credit of being the richest field for 
the “ sprouting of abnormal beliefs in the direc- 
tion of psychology and spiritualism,” ete. Mes. 
merism, clairvoyance, and communism are said to 
have a large following in both countries. A fa- 
natical adherence to strange beliefs, a morbid 
introspection, is charged to be a feature of cold 
Northern nations, where the Winter King reigns 
for six months of the year. Imagination loves 
to work in the dark, and an out-of-door life in 
winter, one in which sport can figure largely, i 
very desirable. To avoid this ‘Scandinavian mel- 
ancholy,” which is so often referred to by the 
poets, Ferdinand Freiligrath and other Northern 
writers, becomes almost a national need, and we 
admire the zeal of our Canadian neighbors who 
have built their splendid ice palace, and have 
lighted it with electricity, so much like a North- 
ern Light, and have brought all the world to 
their door to see their hardy sons give a concert 
on snow-shoes, steeple-chase and torch-light pro- 
cession, grand bonspiel by the curling clubs, 
skating races and games on the River Rink. It 
does much to lift off an inherited “ Scandinavian 
melancholy” to even read of it. 

But if we share with Russia her introspection 
and her fanatical, dangerous, unbalanced sensi- 
bilities and dreams, we might take a common- 
place lesson from her in one of the most advanced 
signs of her luxury and civilization. Russian tea 
goes a long way to redeem for her the errors of 
communism and the degradation of centuries of 
serfdom. There is no such delicate soft restorer 
of the vital forces, no cup which will so well en- 
able us to laugh at cold, nothing which is so ad- 
mirable a refreshment at a toboggan party, as a 
cup of Russian tea. They have reduced it to a 
science. The samovar, their famous tea-kettle, 
is at every railway station, and these delicious 
cups of tea brought in smoking hot at every spot 
of rest between St. Petersburg and Moscow, might 
well be established by us at the skating rinks and 
the “ houses of call” along our winter journeys. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHECKED SILKS. 

MALLchecks will be fashionable for spring and 
hI summer silk dresses. These are not merely 
a single color alternating with white checks, but 
are several of the new colors combined in one 
pattern, and in many cases there are no white 
checks; in all, however, there is a prevailing 
color that decides for the wearer the color of the 
material to be used in combination with or as 
trimming for the dress. What have been called 
“gingham checks” are best liked in these silks, 
throwing together the contrasting colors seen in 
Scotch ginghams, such as pale blue with dark 
brown, brighter blue with terra-cotta, dark green 








with strawberry red and some pale blue, pink 
with gray and green, buff with dark red and olive, 
etc. These are smooth glossy silks that repel 
dust and wear well: they cost about $1 25 a yard. 
The choice lies between two fabrics for combin- 
ing with these checks, viz., cashmere and velvet. 
If the dress is meant to be a simple toilette for 
mornings at home, for driving, or for shopping, 
dark cashmere is used for parts of the skirt 
and for the Directoire revers, collar, cuffs, and 
perhaps vest of the costume; but if the greater 
part of the dress is of the silk, velvet is chosen 
for a collar, vest, plastron, and some narrow 
gathered frills or puffs on the skirt. 

A pretty Parisian dress of gray-blue and very 
dark leaf brown checked silk is combined with 
leaf brown cashmere. The front and side 
breadths of the foundation skirt are covered 
from the top almost to the foot with the dark 
cashmere laid in single box pleats two inches 
wide, with spaces between half their width; this 
has a two-inch hem turned upward at the bottom, 
and above this is a band or border of the check- 
ed silk six inches wide. All around the foot of 
the dress are two narrow box-pleatings—one of 
silk and one of cashmere—lined with crinoline to 
stiffen and puff out the pleats in what is called 
organ- pipe pleatings. The back breadths are 
covered by two very large and wide double box- 
pleated flounces, each flounce forming a single 
box pleat like a Watteau fold, made short in the 
middle, and deeply pointed on each side ; the two 
materials are combined in these pleats, the silk 
outside and the cashmere as a facing disclosed in 
the layers of the folds. A short apron drapery 
of the silk is across the top of the front and side 
breadths. The basque is sharply pointed in 
front, very short on the hips, and has a broad 
box pleat in the back, shaped like the Watteau 
folds on the skirt; this basque is silk, with Di- 
rectoire revers of the cashmere, a military collar 
of the same, and also narrow cuffs of cashmere 
turned back on the silk. The small flat buttons 
are wooden moulds covered with cashmere. When 
heavy velvet is used for the accessories of these 
checked silks, dark garnet or copper red is a fa- 
vorite color with the checks that combine brown, 
capucine, and ved. A turned-over collar and oval 
plastron of velvet, with pipings on the edges of 
the basque, and a fan bow of velvet in the back, 
is very handsome of dark red, sapphire blue, or 
geeen, according to the leading hue of the silk. 
The checked silks of a single color with white 
are considered youthful-looking, and are made up 
with nuns’ veiling or cashmere ; thus dark green 
and white checked silk with very dark green veiling 
makes a youthful and pretty toilette for cool sum- 
mer days. All the strawberry and terra-cotta red 
shades, with the gray-blue and dull green tints 
now in vogue, are found in these silks. A pret- 
ty trimming for the front of basques of checked 
silk is bands or straps of velvet put on horizon- 
tally to meet in the centre or lap, and ornament- 
ed with small buckles of faceted bronze or steel 
or jet. 

NEW BLACK SILK SUITS. 


Gros grain, plain ottoman repped silk, and bro- 
caded ottoman silks are the materials most used 
at present by fashionable modistes for the black 
silk dresses that are to serve for the intermediate 
spring season, and for late in the summer. For 
plain gros grain an appropriate trimming is pas- 
sementerie cords with a tassel at each end, tied 
in knots or bows, and set about on panels and 
pleats up each side of the skirt, and also on the 
back of the basque just below the waist line in 
the seams that join the middle back forms to the 
side forms. The skirts of these dresses are very 
flat in front, with usually some wide pleats like 
large panels their entire length, and the fancy of 
the moment is for arranging two great flounces 
across the back, covering it from belt to foot ; these 
flounces may be merely gathered and hemmed, and 
are formed of three straight breadths of the silk, 
made with the upper flounce lapping so deeply 
over the lower that it hides the top of the latter ; 
the more elaborate flounces, however, are arranged 
in the double-pointed box pleat or Watteau fold 
already described, and these are liked best for 
figured silks, such as the brocaded flowers on a 
repped ottoman ground. For such a brocaded 
skirt there is a single close pleating of plain otto- 
man silk six inches deep around the foot, while 
the front of the dress has a single great box pleat 
covering the front breadth and some curved dra- 
peries on the sides. The brocaded basque is 
deeply pointed on the sides, and is still further 
lengthened by a pleated flounce of plain otto- 
man silk that is sewed on underneath the points. 
For dresses trimmed with cords and tassels 
there are also curled cords of passementerie 
sewed on the edges of the basque, collar, and 
cuffs to give a pretty finish. Satin cord passe- 
menteries in the Gothic point and geometrical 
patterns are sewed on in vest shape up the fronts 
of ottoman silk basques, and there are also disks 
of large size made of these satin cords to be used 
in the same way. The plain panels that remain 
in favor, notwithstanding they have been used a 
long time, may be merely covered with these 
disks, or else they may be simply bordered on 
each side and at the foot with a row of passe- 
menterie made of satin cords laid in blocks, 
wheels, or in Greek squares. Another fashion 
is that of putting an elaborate fringe of double 
rows of chenille or of the strung jet just across 
the foot of a plain ottoman front breadth, and 
having two scarfs draped on each side, while to 
show in the spaces between these scarfs are side 
breadths made of brocaded ottoman silk. For 
very elaborate black silk suits the fronts are 
covered with flounces of heavy corded Spanish 
lace that is all silk, and there may be either red 
or white satin placed under these lace flounces. 
Such a dress is liked for a visiting toilette and 
for a carriage dress, but is never worn in the 
street unless it is entirely covered by a long cloak 
of fur or of brocade. 





CASHMERES, SHEPHERDS’ CHECKS, ETC. 

Fine French cashmeres are very largely import- 
ed for the first light-weight wool dresses that are 
required in the spring, and are found useful all 
summer in the sea-side and mountain resorts, and 
as travelling dresses for short excursions to the 
city. Dull dark red shades, tan, strawberry, dead- 
leaf brown, with corn-flower blue and cypress 
green, are the dark coiors most shown in these, 
while for house dresses are Nile green, buff, pale 
blue, and shrimp pink. For the dark useful 
cashmere dresses, stitching and pleating of the 
same, with a few passementerie cords and tassels, 
will be the trimmings, while the dresses will be 
made in tailor fashions, with polonaises that are 
as plain as pelisses, or else pointed basques with 
plainly draped over-skirts. If any material is 
combined with these, it will be thickly corded ot- 
toman silk folded in sash draperies across the 
back of the pelisse to make it more bouffant. 
The light cashmere dresses may have relief of 
velvet of a similar or darker shade, but they will 
more usually be trimmed with white silk embroid- 
eries that are done in net. Long loose side pleats 
of the cashmere form the front and sides of such 
a dress, beginning at the belt, and reaching nearly 
to the foot, where they are edged with this em- 
broidery, which falls, in its turn, over a knife- 
pleating of ottoman silk. Such a dress of Nile 
green cashmere has a pleated vest of the otto- 
man silk, strapped across with cypress green vel- 
vet, and finished around the neck with a shell- 
pleated frill of the embroidered net; a bunch of 
pink roses with long stems but no foliage is worn 
on the corsage of this dress. The nuns’ veilings 
on which stars or daisies are wrought are made 
up in the styles described for cashmeres. Fine 
wool goods woven in well-marked diagonals are 
shown in the well-known black and white checks 
called shepherds’ checks, and these also come in 
the stylish colors, such as strawberry red, dull 
blue, bright corn-flower blue, old green, brown, 
and tan-color. 

Special designs of cotton satteens have birds on 
the wing, new patterns of lilac borders, and crush- 
ed roses arranged as side panels or as flounces 
for the front breadths, while smaller designs are 
strewn over a ground of some favorite color: 
these cost from 75 to 80 cents a yard. 

The Chinese crapes that were used in plain 
colors and in black for elegant toilettes last sum- 
mer are again imported, and these also have print- 
ed designs of flowers and birds for part of the 
dress. Very light shades of salmon, pale blue, 
green, and rose are chosen for these dresses, 
while the black China crapes make the most ele- 
gant of all black toilettes for a summer ward- 
robe. 

NECKERCHIEFS, SCARFS, ETC. 


Large square neckerchiefs folded in three-cor- 
nered shawi shape have almost taken the place 
of made-up collarettes or fichus with house toi- 
lettes. The materials for these are silk muslins, 
crinkled Japanese silk, and black or white nets 
of very fine meshes. Those of silk muslin may 
be plain white, pale blue, or shrimp pink, with a 
single large rose and leaves of velvet applied like 
embroidery ornamenting one corner of the square, 
and an edging of white silk lace, either the Auril- 
lac blonde or the new silk Oriental lace. Other 
silk muslin squares have fleurs-de-lis in natural 
purple and gold hues printed all over the cream 
white ground, or on a ground of rose-color. The 
silk Oriental laces are to be used for dress trim- 
mings on light satins, foulards, and Surahs, and 
there are also what are called satin laces, as satin 
cords outline each figure of the designs, which 
resemble those of Spanish lace. Fine squares of 
black silk net have an appliqué rose and foliage 
cut from Spanish laces as an ornament in each 
corner, and these have a full frill of Spanish 
hand-run lace for trimming. Pale pink Chinese 
silk with spots or large balls of dark strawberry 
red printed upon it is very effective for necker- 
chiefs to brighten up dark costumes. Ladies 
who find black without white becoming next the 
throat wear black China crape squares with a full 
frill of Spanish guipure lace. There are also 
scarfs two yards long made of black Brussels net 
three-eighths of a yard wide, with a hem all around 
done in brier stitches, a large rose of Spanish lace 
applied in each end, and a frill of guipure lace 
across the ends. Black laces wrought with gold 
threads and ornamented with disks of black vel- 
vet are also new for trimming black neckerchiefs. 
It is said Valenciennes lace is being used for the 
lingerie in preparation for next season. 

Linen collars are standing bands like those 
worn by gentlemen. They are made to meet and 
lap, or else there is a slight space between the 
fronts, and the corners may be square or curved. 
A line of fine embroidery is around the edge, or 
else there is a small medallion wrought around 
the button-hole. Still others have a narrow edge 
turned down all around, and this has a delicate 
vine of needle-work upon it. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Broruers, 











PERSONAL. 


An hour is devoted to the Seniors of Amherst 
College every Monday, by President SEELYsB, in 
replying to queries on literary, political, and 
miscellaneous subjects. 

—UCigarette-smoking is thought to be hurtful 
by Dr. MULHALL, of the St. Louis Medical Col- 
lege, because the smoker inhales the smoke. 

—Later in the season Miss ANNA DICKINSON, 
who is now recuperating at Honesdale, Peunsyl- 
vania, intends to give dramatic readings. 

—Professor Manrsu, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, entertained Rep CLoup on his recent visit, 
and gave him a reception, 

—The wife of GAMBETTA’s successor, CLEMEN- 
CEAU, is a New-Englander, and a very charming 
woman, who married him for love. They have 
three beautiful childreu; the face of the eldest 














girl has all the regularity of a Greek statue, the 
second girl has the animated French counte- 
nance, and the boy is the image of his father, 
with an air of American freedom. 

—Mr. Sam WakD, the brother of Mrs. Jutta 
Warp Howe, passed Christmas with Lord and 
Lady RosEBERY. 

—The oldest living ex-Senator of the United 
States is ex-Governor ALEXANDER Mouton, of 
Louisiana, who is still seen occasionally in the 
streets of New Orleans. 

—JouHN HOWARD Parne wrote “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” while sitting beneath the entrance lamp 
on the steps of a nobleman’s mansion in London, 
where, his theatrical ventures having failed, he 
found himself without a shilling to pay for a bed. 

—‘It is impossible,” said Dr. Grorer M. 
BEARD On his death-bed, “*to record the thoughts 
of a dying man. I should like to do so, as it 
would be interesting to read the struggles I am 
going through.” 

— Miss Saran CoLMAN, whose parties in Wash- 
ington are remarkable for their beautiful arrange- 
ment of flowers, pays the largest tax of any wo- 
man in the city. She is still more remarkable 
for her charities. 

—Four Republican Governors of Pennsylva- 
nia—CurTIN, GEARY, HARTRANFT, and Hort— 
served collectively twenty-two years. 

—Four or five children of the great scout Kit 
CARSON are living in Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
in need, and it is thought a pension will be grant- 
ed them, as their father was lieutenant-colonel 
in the army at his death. 

—The Congregationalists of Hopkinton, Mas- 
sachusetts, have been given a bell worth a thou- 
sand dollars for their new church by Mrs. Leg 
CLAPLIN, the mother of ex-Governor CLAFLIN. 

—ALFRED and Epwin Lister, Scotchmen, of 
sixty-five and sixty-eight years respectively, 
manufacturers of fertilizers in Newark, lately 
distributed sixteen thousand dollars among their 
five hundred employés, having made up their 
minds a year ago to divide a certain percentage 
of their earnings yearly among their hands pro 
rata. 

—In the Franklin Collection made by Mr. 
Henry STEVENS, some of the papers of which 
were found in a London tailor’s shop, one really 
cut into a pattern ofa child’s sleeve, the worth 
of one single manuscript is estimated by Mr. 
GEORGE BANCROFT at five thousand dollars, 

—The house in Washington lately bought by 
Mr. BELL, of the telephone, for about a hundred 
thousand dollars, was built by Lieutenant Brop- 
HEAD, who married a niece of N. P. Winuis. It 
has in it a*miniature theatre, with orchestral ac- 
commodations and chairs for the audience. 

—In Professor FELIX ADLER’s charity, on 
Forty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York, the 
poor children play at sculpturing, drawing put- 
terns for wall-paper, singing, and carpentering, 
besides learning mathematics and geology—a 
Kindergarten which is a royal road to learning. 

Mrs. WATTERSON, the mother of Henry 
WATTERSON the journalist, is a sister of Mrs. 
STANLEY MATTHEWS. Although past seventy, 
she is full of life and vigor. 

—The only son of Mrs. Jounson, formerly 
Harniet Lang, is dying abroad. 

—At Hawarden the other day Mr. GLADSTONE 
felled a tree in wet weather, and was rewarded 
by lumbago. 

—The granddaughter of CHarLes DICKENs, 
Miss Mary Dickens, is to make her début on 
the stage as Anne Carew, in TayLor’s A Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing. 

—The Hellenic government has given permis- 
sion to Dr. SCHLIEMANN to make excavations 
where the grave of PERICLES is supposed to be. 

—Prince ALBERT ViIcTOR, who bids fair to be 
King of England before his father is, matricu- 
lates at Christ-church, Oxford, as his father did. 
A part of his collegiate exercises, however, will 
take place at Cambridge. 

—The Empress EvGente has taken under her 
charge the young daughter of Doctor Corvi- 
SART, who attended Napoueon III. during the 
latter years of his life. 

—According to Commander Moucuaz, who 
observed the transit of Venus on the island of 
St. Paul, the cats and rats there have ceased hos- 
tilities, and joined forces against the birds. 

—M. DéstrE CHARNAY has demonstrated that 
the number of consecutive rings on the section 
ofa tree’s stem does not furnish proof positive of 
its age. 

—During the thirty years of the late Dr. 
CLose’s ministry at Cheltenham, England, be 
received over fifteen hundred pairs of worked 
slippers from admiring friends. 

—If it had not been for the reckless levity of 
Lord LynpuHuRst, who wished only to legalize 
the marriage of some friends of his—the Duke 
aud Duehess of Beaufort—the act allowing a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister would 
have been passed nearly fifty years ago. 

—The “ offertory’’ a week or two since at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, perhaps the most ex- 
clusive sanctuary in the kingdom, amounted to 
seventy dollars—about what would be collected 
in the chapel of any “* Sailors’ Snug Harbor.’’ 

—Ten thousand marks were given to the poor 
on the day of his silver wedding by the Crown 
Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM of Germany 

—Mr. Conway says that our Revolutionary 
ancestors are almost as much conventionalized 
as Blue-beard and Jack the Giant-Killer. Wasu- 
INGTON is our beatified saintly dragon-slayer, 
FRANKLIN Our penny-wise philosopher, and 
PAINE our scoffing Satan. 

—The royal photographer of Great Britain, 
Henry VAN DER WyDk, was at one time the 
assistant of the late Professor Henry Draper, 
and also served with bravery in the Sixty-fifth 
New York Volunteers during the war, He be- 
longs in Rondout, New York. 

—EDMOND ABourT once said of Dor& that ‘it 
had been both his good and his evil fortune to 
have succeeded too soon.’’ He was a man of 
many gifts; he was a fine athlete; his beautiful 
tenor voice was applauded by Rossint, and he 
thought of going upon the operatic stage in his 
youth; he played the violin like an artist. His 
private life was spotless. He has been seen to 
finish a design on wood while the publisher's 
messenger waited. 

—GAMBETTA’S funeral procession was more 
than two hours in passing the mouth of the Rue 
Castiglione; the funeral lasted all day, and was 
finished by torch-light; the air was heavy with 
the fragrance of flowers, of which there were 
wagon-loads, and porters bearing hundreds of 
bouquets. After his death, Me1ssonier, Lepage, 
BonnAt, and others hastened to his bedside to 
sketch his head. 
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Fig. 1.—MARGUERITE. 


CONVENTIONAL 


Three Conventional Borders. 
IHESE borders, from the South Kensington Royal School of Art 


Needle-Work, working patterns of which are given in our | 


illustrations, are useful for many decorative purposes. They may 
all, except the orange design, be worked either in outline or solid, 
in crewels or in silk, according to the time and expense one is will- 
ing to bestow on them, or the use for which they are designed. 
The marguerite has of course white petals, and yellow French 
knot centres, with green leaves. The orange design is always 
worked solid, the flowers in white silk, with yellow stamens, the 
leaves in greens, and the orange itself in dull orange crewels, in 
close Kensington crewel stitch. The buttercups are in natural 
coloring. 


Lily Portieére. 
See illustration on page 116. 
HIS exquisite portiére, which attracted great attention at the 
special autumn exhibition of the New York Decorative Art 
Society, has a ground of silk tapestry, running from pink and gold 
below to white and gold at the top. Covering the background in 
the middle of the curtain is a mass of weaving, leading through 


BORDERS.—WORKING 





Fig. 2.—ORANGE. 


pink and pale purple into the gold and white at the upper part of 
the curtain. The design is not at all formal, and consists of lilies 
which range from deep flame-color, lying against the warm pink 
below, up through yellows into white, which stand against the 
white and gold at the top. The idea of the curtain seems to lie 
mainly in its color, and to be a general opposition of the pinks of 
the background and the orange and yellow of the flowers, all finally 
leading into the white of the top of the curtain. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CorresPonpeEnt. ] 

We are tending more and more toward English manners and 

customs each year; the return from the country is delayed 
longer and longer, while on the other hand people continually stay 
later in Paris, so that it is almost summer before the greater part 
of the fashionable leave town, since few go before the Grand 
Prix races take place; in short, our season is at the same epoch 
as that of London, This naturally has its influence on fashion. 
Stuffs indispensable for elegant dress, such as velvet, rich brocade, 
and wool that falls in soft folds, which were formerly thought 


PATTERNS.—From tHe Sovtu Kenstnetox Royar 








Fia. 3.—BUTTERCUP. 


Schoo. or Art NEEDLE-Wonrk. 


suitable only for winter, are now worn up to June; so that the infor. 
mation that we gather concerning spring fashions includes all the 
winter fabrics. We still find a host of silk and wool goods, some- 
times with fine, bright-colored stripes an inch apart; sometimes 
ombré, chiné, and in multicolored cameo effects. This does not 
signify that plain stuffs are out of style; fashion is far from 
excluding them; and for travelling and morning street suits there 
are blue, prune, palissandre, dark amaranth, and maroon wools. 
These are made of one shade, with self trimmings, or with simple 
bands of velvet or plush to match. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
style of dress is the combination of two fabrics; for instance, a 
plain skirt, with a scarf or demi-tunic, draped as a pouf, of striped 
or plaid material. The corsage, or jacket that takes its place, is 
always of plain stuff. The cuirass corsage, with basques some- 
times short, sometimes straight, and sometimes cut in turrets, is 
the favorite style at this moment; it is indispensable that this 
should be well-fitting and artistically moulded to the figure. It 
may be quite plain, braided with soutache, or trimmed with 
velvet, etc. The sleeves are often a little bouffant at the top; for 
dressy toilettes this is absolutely necessary. 

Velvet basques continue to enjoy high favor. They are very 
becoming, and convenient to wear with all dark colors and stuffs. 
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Moreover, velvet is very much worn in all ways. 
For instance, a charming costume is composed of 
a plain black velvet skirt, flat in front, and with 
a little fullness at the sides, forming two or three 
small box pleats. Draped over-skirt, with a mod- 
erate-sized pouf, and jacket of black satin or 
cashmere, trimmed with chenille ball fringe. The 
addition of a small velvet elbow cape converts 
this into a street suit for the first warm spring 
days. 

Soutache still holds an important place among 
trimmings through its richness of design, delicacy 
of workmanship, and variety of material, includ- 
ing fine and costly raised work that can never be 
common. Those who do not fancy it have em- 
broideries, applications, etc., with which to trim 
vests, scarf ends, basques, revers, etc., and alsu 
the bottom of skirts. 

We have just seen a magnificent ball dress at 
Worth’s designed for the spring fétes. This is 
of old rose satin and ottoman velvet. The rose 
satin skirt is trimmed half-way up with alternate 
flounces of pleated tulle and lace, tufts of beaded 
fringe being interspersed among the tulle flounces. 
The front is trimmed with a nurse’s apron, cov- 
ered with puffed tulle, and fastened at the side 
with a large cockade bow. Garlands of roses 
with leaves are set across the apron and along 
the top of the flounces. An oval train of otto- 
man velvet extends from the upper part of the 
sides of the apron; this is draped at the sides, 
and spreads out in fan shape, and is bordered 
with a band of rose velvet with satin ruches. 
The low corsage of rose satin is crossed in scarf 
shape in front, and trimmed with a garland of 
roses. The back terminates in butterfly wings, 
falling on the train. 

These corsages, slightly crossed in the front 
and back, high on the shoulders, and as low be- 
hind as in front, are much worn by young girls 
for evening toilettes. A belt encircles the round 
waist, and is fastened by a buckle or a rosette. 
With these is worn a round skirt, trimmed with 
a profusion of narrow flounces edged with nar- 
row satin ribbon, a satin band forming a scarf in 
front, and a slight pouf behind—a charmingly 
stylish and youthful dress. 

With low corsages, cut pointed or square, young 
girls usually wear a bouquet set rather high 
toward the shoulder, and fastened with a knot of 
narrow ribbons of the color of the dress, which 
gives a kind of Louis XV. air to the costume. 
It is the reign of ribbons, moreover, cockades and 
cockscombs of all colors, according to no other 
rule than fancy, knots, rosettes, etc. ; one sees no- 
thing but ribbons. It must be admitted that 
they are exceedingly pretty ornaments, and well 
calculated to brighten the toilette. 

Gloves are still very long, and commonly with- 
out buttons, and fashion sanctions the use of 
gants de Suéde of medium color with light 
dresses. It is only for very full-dress toilettes 
that white kid gloves with innumerable buttons 
are exacted. As to shoes, they, with the stock- 
ings, must match the dress in color. 

The rage for chenille bonnets, of which we 
lately spoke, will continue. Charming capotes 
are made of thick beaded chenille, which are very 
effective. Pompons are still in vogue, and seem 
to have gained a permanent foot-hold; they are a 
very convenient ornament, and an extremely ele- 
gant one when used with taste and skill. 

Capes coming just above the waist, and great- 
ly varying in shape, will be much in vogue for 
spring wear—cardinal capes, and others with 
soufflets on the shoulders, in order to increase the 
width of the bottom ; many will be made of plush, 
some of velvet, and others of wool, wadded and 
lined, to match either the waist or skirt. 

EmMe.ine RayMonp. 
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Inverstroy when there isn’t a bit of rabbit-shoot- 
ing left to him at Lynn.” 

“Well, but there’s just this, you know, Jim,” 
his wife said, with an odd kind of smile. “We 
know very little about what kind of girl she is, 
and Archie knows less than we do.” 

“Oh, she’s well enough,” said the stout soldier, 
carelessly. That was a subsidiary point. What 
his mind clearly grasped was the importance of 
having Corrievreak made the sanctuary of the 
deer forest. 

“She is well enough, no doubt,” his wife said ; 
and as she had finished her toilette she now stood 
and regarded him, with a demure kind of hesita- 
tion in her face, as if she were afraid to confess 
her thoughts. “She is well enough. She has 
good manners. She is distinguished-looking, for 
a girl of her age; and you know all the money in 
Slagpool wouldn’t induce papa to receive a dowdy 
daughter-in-law. And she doesn’t flir-—unless— 
well, it’s just possible she knows that that indif- 
ference of hers is attractive to young men; it 
puts them on their mettle, and touches their van- 
ity. But after all, Jim, we know very little about 
the girl. We don’t know what sort of a wife she 
would make. She has come through nothing; 
less than most girls; for she might as well have 
been in a convent as in that Chateau. And of 
course she can’t expect life always to be as plea- 
sant for her; and—and—she has come through 
no crisis to show what kind of stuff she is made 
of; and we might all be mistaken—” 

“Oh, I see what you're driving at,” her hus- 
band said, with just a touch of contempt. “ Don't 
be alarmed; I dare say Archie isn’t anxious to 
marry a tragedy queen. I don’t see why Miss 
Winterbourne should be put to any fiery trial, or 
should have to go through mortal agonies, any 
more than the majority of young women in ex- 
ceptionally easy circumstances. And if she 
should, I have no doubt she will show common- 
sense, and men prefer common-sense to hyster- 
ics—a long way. I think she has common- 
sense; and I don’t see why she and Archie 











shouldn't marry, and have a pleasant enough time 
of it; and I suppose they will quarrel until one 
or other gets tired of quarrelling, and refuses ; 
and if they only have a tidy little house about 
Bruton Street or Conduit Street and a good cook, 
it will be very convenient for us. Now I wish 
to goodness you'd clear out, and let me get 
dressed.” 

The dismissal was summary, but pretty Mrs. 
Graham was a good-natured woman, and with 
much equanimity she left the cabin, made her 
way along the saloon, and up the companionway 
to the outer air. About the first person she ran 
against was her brother, and black thunder was 
on his face. 

“Where is Miss Winterbourne ?”’ she said, in- 
advertently, and without reflecting that the ques- 
tion was odd. 

“On the hurricane-deck,” said he. “I dare 
say you will find half the officers of the ship 
round her.” 

There was something in his tone which caused 
his sister, with considerable sharpness, to ask him 
what he meant; and then out came the story of 
his wrongs. Now Mrs. Graham had not been too 
well pleased when her husband and everybody 
else sang the praises of Yolande to her; but no 
sooner was the girl attacked in this way than she 
instantly, and with a good deal of warmth, flew to 
her defense. What right had he to suppose that 
Miss Winterbourne ought to have singled him out 
as different from the others? Why should she 
not dance with whomsoever she pleased? If the 
ship’s officers showed her some little ordinary 
courtesies, why should she not be civil in return ? 
What right of possession had he in her? What 
was he to her in any way whatever ? 

“You said yourself she was a flirt,” her bro- 
ther retorted. 

“T?” she said. I said nothing of the 
kind! I said that the preposterous innocence 
that you discovered in her was more like the in- 
nocence of a confirmed flirt. But that only shows 
me that you know nothing at all about her. To 
imagine that she should have kept all her dances 
for you—” 

“T imagined nothing of the sort,” he answered, 
with equal vehemence. “ But I imagined that as 
we were travelling together as friends, even a 
small amount of friendliness might have been 
shown. But it is no matter.” 

“You are quite right, it is no matter,” she in- 
terrupted. “Ihave no doubt Miss Winterbourne 
will find plenty to understand her character a lit- 
tle better than you seem to do, You seem to 
think that you should have everything—that ev- 
erything should be made smooth and pleasant for 
you, I suppose, when you marry, you will expect 
your wife to go through life with her ball-room 
dress on. It isn’t her womanly nature that you 
will be thinking of, but whether she dresses well 
enough to make other women envious.” 

All this was somewhat incoherent; but there 
was a confused recollection in her brain of what 
she had been saying to her husband, and also 
perhaps a vague impression that these words were 
exculpating herself from certain possible charges. 

“ You don’t consider whether a woman is fit to 
stand the test of suffering and trouble: do you 
think she is always going to be a pretty doll to 
sit at the head of your dinner table? You think 
you know what Yolande’s nature is; but you 
know nothing about it. You know that she has 
pretty eyes, perhaps; and you get savage when 
she looks at any one else.” 

She turned quickly away: Yolande had at that 
moment appeared at the top of the steps. And 
when she came down to the deck Mrs. Graham 
caught her with both hands, and kissed her, and 
still held her hands and regarded her most af- 
fectionately. 

“Dear Yolande, how well you are looking !” 
she exclaimed (meaning that her brother should 
hear, but he had walked away). “ Dissipation 
does not harm you a bit. But indeed a dance on 
the deck of a ship is not like a dance in town—” 

Yolande glanced around ; there was no one by. 

“Dear Mrs. Graham,” said she, “I have a se- 
cret to ask you. Do you think your brother 
would do me a great favor? Dare I ask him?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said the other, with 
some hesitation and a little surprise. “ Of course 
he would be delighted.” 

She could see that Yolande, at least, knew no- 
thing of the fires of rage or jealousy she had kin- 
dled. 

“T will tell you what it is, then. I wish my 
papa to think that I can manage—oh, everything ! 
—when we go to the house in the Highlands. I 
wish that he may have no trouble or delay; that 
everything should be quite ready and quite right. 
Always he has said, ‘Oh, you are a child; why do 
you want a house? Why should you have vexa- 
tion? But, dear Mrs. Graham, I do not mind the 
trouble at all; and I am filled with joy when I 
think of the time I am to go to the shops in In- 
verness ; and papa will see that I can remember 
everything that is wanted; and he will have no 
bother at all; and he will see that I can look aft- 
er a house, and then he will not be so afraid to 
take one in London or the country, and to have 
a proper home, as every one else has. And this 
is what I would ask of your brother, if he will be 
so very kind. He will be at Inverness before any 
of us, I suppose ?” 

“No doubt; but why should you look so far 
ahead, Yolande, and trouble yourself?” 

“It is no trouble; it is a delight. You were 
speaking of the carriage we should want, and the 
horses, to drive between Allt-nam-ba and the 
steamboat pier. Now all the other things that 
I have made a list of—” 

“ Already ?” 

“ When you were so good as to tell me them, I 
put them down on a sheet of paper—it is safer; 
but the carriage: do you think I might ask your 
brother to hire that for us for the three months ? 
Then when papa goes to Inverness there will be 
no bother or waiting; everything in readiness ; 
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the carriage and horses engaged; the dogs sent 
on before; the cook at the lodge, with luncheon 
ready, or dinner, if it is late; all the bedroom 
things nicely aired; all right—everything right. 
Do you think I might ask Mr. Leslie? Do you 
think he would be so kind ?” 

“Oh, I am sure he would be delighted,” said 
Mrs. Graham (with some little misgiving about 
Archie’s existing mood). “I fancy he has prom- 
ised to get your papa a couple of ponies for 
the game panniers ; and he might as well get you 
a dog-cart at the same time. I should say a 
four-wheeled dog-cart and one stout serviceable 
horse would be best for you; with perhaps a 
spring-cart and an additional pony—to trot in 
with the game to the steamer. But Archie will 
tell you. It sounds so strange to talk about such 
things—here. Jim and I had a chat about the 
Highlands this very morning.” 

“T will speak to your brother after breakfast, 
then.” 

But after breakfast, as it turned out, the Mas- 
ter of Lynn was nowhere to be found. Yolande 
wondered that he did not as usual come up to 
the hurricane-deck to play “Bull,” or have a 
promenade with her; but thought he was per- 
haps writing letters in the saloon, to be posted 
that night at Suez. She did not like to ask; she 
only waited. She played “ Bull” with her father, 
and got sadly beaten. She had a smart prome- 
nade with Colonel Graham, who told her some 
jungle stories; but she was thinking of the High- 
lands all the time. She began to be impatient, 
and set to work to devise letters, couched in such 
business phraseology as she knew, requesting a 
firm of livery-stable keepers to state their terms 
for the hire of a dog-cart and horse for three 
months, the wages of the groom included. 

There was no need to hurry. There had been 
some block in the canal, and the huge bulk of 
the ship was now lying idly in the midst of the 
Greater Bitter Lake. All around them was the 
wide plain of dazzling blue-green water, and be- 
yond that the ruddy brown strip of the desert 
quivered in the furnace-like heat ; while overhead 
shone the pale clear sky, cloudless and breath- 
less. Yolande, as usual, wore neither hat nor bon- 
net; but she was less reckless in venturing from 
under shelter of the awnings. And some of the 
old Anglo-Indians were hoping that the punkah- 
wallahs would be set to work at dinner-time. 

The Master of Lynn had not shown up at break. 
fast; but he made his appearance at lunch, and 
he greeted Yolande with a cold “ good-morning” 
and a still colder bow. Yolande, in truth, did not 
notice any change in his manner at first, but by- 
and-by she could not fail to perceive that he ad- 
dressed the whole of his conversation to Colonel 
Graham, and that he had not a single word for 
her, though he was sitting right opposite to her. 
Well, she thought, perhaps this question as to 
whether they were to get through to Suez that 
evening was really very important. It did not 
much matter to her. She was more interested 
in Inverness than in Suez; and among the most 
prized of her possessions was a long list of things 
necessary for a shooting lodge, apart from the 
supplies which she was to send from the Army 
and Navy Stores. She felt she was no longer a 
school-girl, nor even a useless and idle wanderer. 
Her father should see what she could do. Was 
he aware that she knew that ordinary blacking 
was useless for shooting boots, and that she had 
got “ dubbing” down in her list ? 

“ Archie,” said Mrs. Graham to her brother the 
first time she got hold of him after lunch, “ you 
need not be rude to Miss Winterbourne.” 

“T hope I have not been,” said he, somewhat 
stiffly. 

“You treated her as if she were an absolute 
stranger at lunch. Not that I suppose she cares. 
But for your own sake you might show better 
manners.” 

“T think you mistake the situation,” said he, 
with apparent indifference. “‘ Do as you’re done 
by’ is a very good motto. It is for her to say 
whether we are to be friends, acquaintances, or 
strangers ; and if she chooses to treat you on the 
least-favored-nation scale, I suppose you've got 


to accept that. It is for her to choose. It is a 
free country.” 
“I think you are behaving abominably. I sup- 


pose you are jealous of those young officers ; men 
who are not in the army always are; they know 
women like a man who can fight.” 

“Fight! Smoke cigarettes and play sixpenny 
Nap, you mean. That’s about all the fighting 
they’ve ever done.” 

“Do you say that about Jim ?” said the young 
wife, with a flash of indignation in her eyes. 
“ W hy—” 

“T wasn’t aware that Graham was a candidate 
for Miss Winterbourne’s favors,” said he. 

‘“* Well, now,” she said, “ you are making a fool 
of yourself, all to no purpose. If you are jealous 
of them, won’t you be rid of the whole lot of 
them to-night, supposing we get to Suez? And 
we shall be all by ourselves after that; and I am 
sure I expected we should make such a pleasant 
and friendly party.” 

“But I am quite willing,” said he. “If I 
meet Miss Winterbourne on terms of her own 
choosing, surely that is only leaving her the lib- 
erty she is entitled to. There is no quarrel, Pol- 
ly. Don’t be aghast. If Miss Winterbourne 
wishes to be friendly, good and well; if not, good 
and better. No bones will be broken.” 

“T tell you this at least,” said his sister, as a 
parting warning or entreaty, “ that she is perfect- 
ly unconscious of having given you any offense. 
She has been anxious to speak to you all day, to 
ask you for a favor. She wants you to hire a 
dog-cart and a spring-cart for them when you go 
to Inverness. If she thought there was anything 
the matter, would she ask a favor of you?” 

“There is nothing the matter,” he rejoined, 
with perfect equanimity. ‘“ And I am quite will- 
ing to hire any number of dog-carts for her— 
when she asks me.” 





But, oddly enough, whether it was that Yo- 
lande had detected something unusual in his man- 
ner, or whether that item in her list of prepara- 
tions had for the moment escaped her memory, 
or whether it was that the ship had again start- 
ed, and everybody was eagerly looking forward 
to reaching Suez that night, nothing further was 
then said of the request that Yolande had intend- 
ed to make. Indeed, she had but little opportu- 
nity of speaking to him that afternoon, for most 
of her time was taken up in finally getting ready 
for quitting the big steamer, and in helping Mrs. 
Graham to do likewise. When they did reach 
Suez it was just dinner-time, and that meal was 
rather hurried over; for there were many good- 
byes to be said, and people could be got at more 
easily on deck. 

The clear, hot evening was sinking into the 
sudden darkness of the Egyptian night when the 
Grahams and Winterbournes got into the rail- 
way carriage that was to take them along to the 
hotel ; and a whole crowd of passengers had come 
ashore to bid them a last good-by, amongst them 
notably the young Highland officers. 

“ Lucky beggars!’ said Colonel Graham, rath- 
er ruefully. ‘Don’t you wish you were going 
out, Polly? Wouldn’t you like to be going out 
again ?” 

“Not I. Think of dear Baby, Jim!” 

“ By Jove!” said he, “if Colin Mackenzie were 
here with his pipes to play ‘The Barren Rocks of 
Aden,’ I believe I'd go. I believe nothing could 
keep me.” 

And so they bade good-by to those boys; and 
Mrs. Graham and Yolande found themselves over- 
laden with fruit and flowers when the train start- 
ed. They were tired after so much excitement, 
and very soon went to bed after reaching the 
hotel. 

Next morning they set out for Cairo ; the Mas- 
ter quite courteous, in a reserved kind of way; 
his sister inwardly chafing; Yolande perhaps a 
trifle puzzled. Colonel Graham and Mr. Winter- 
bourne, on the other hand, knowing nothing: of 
these subtle matters, were wholly engrossed by 
the sights without. For though at first there was 
nothing but the vast monotony of the desert—a 
blazing stretch of sun-brown, with perhaps now 


| and again a string of camels looking quite black 


on the far horizon-line—that in time gave way 
to the wide and fertile plains of the Nile Valley. 
Slowly enough the train made its way through 
these teeming plains, with all their strange fea- 
tures of Eastern life—the mud-built villages 
among the palms ; herds of buffaloes coming down 
to wallow in the river; oxen trampling out the 
corn in the open; camels slowly pacing along in 
Indian file, or here and there tethered to a tree ; 
strange birds flying over the interminable breadths 
of golden grain. And of course, when they reach- 
ed Cairo, that wonderful city was still more be- 
wildering to European eyes —the picturesque 
forms and brilliant costumes; the gayly capari 
soned donkeys, ridden by veiled women, whose 
black eyes gleamed as they passed; the bare- 
legged runner with his long wand clearing the way 
for his master on horseback ; the swarthy Arabs 
leading their slow-moving camels; and side by 
side with the mosques and minarets and Moorish 
houses, the French-looking cafés and shops, to 
say nothing of the French-looking public gar- 
dens, with the European servant-maids and chil- 
dren listening to tinkling music from the latest 
Parisian comic opera. 

Then they got them to a large hotel, fronting 
these public gardens, the spacious hall and cor- 
ridors of which were gratefully cool, while ouf- 
side there was such a mass of verdure—flower- 
ing shrubs and palms, wide-leaved bananas, and 
here and there a giant eucalyptus—as was ex- 


| ceedingly pleasant to eyes long accustomed to 
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only the blue of the sea and the yellow-white of 
Moreover, they were in ample time for 
the table d’héte; and every one, after the dust 
and heat, was glad to have a thorough change of 
raiment. 

When the guests assembled in the long and 
lofty dining-saloon (there were not many, for 
most of the spring tourists had already left, while 


| many of the European residents in Cairo had 


gone away, anticipating political troubles), it was 
clear that Mrs. Graham and her younger com- 
panion had taken the opportunity of donning a 
shore toilette. Mrs. Graham’s costume was cer- 
tainly striking: it was a deep crimson, of some 
richly brocaded stuff; and she had some red 
flowers in her black hair. Yolande’s was sim- 
pler: the gown a muslin of white or nearly white ; 
and the only color she wore was a bit of light 
salmon-colored silk that came round her neck, 
and was fastened in a bow in front. She had 
nothing in her hair, but the light falling on it 
from above was sufficient, and even glorious, 
adornment. For jewelry she had two small ear- 
rings, each composed of minute points of pale 
turquoise; perhaps these only served to show 
more clearly the exquisite purity of her com- 
plexion, where the soft oval of the cheek met the 
ear, 

“ By heavens,” the Master of Lynn said to him- 
self, the moment he had seen her come in at the 
wide door, “ that girl is the most beautiful crea- 
ture I have ever seen!” 

He was startled into renewed admiration of 
her. He could not keep his eyes away from her ; 
he found himself listening with a quick sympathy 
and approval when she spoke; and as her face 
was all lit up with excitement and gladness be- 
cause of the strange things she had seen, he fol- 
lowed her varying expressions, and found him- 
self being helplessly drawn under a witchery 
which he could not, and did not strive much, 
to withstand. She spoke mostly—and she was 
pleasantly excited and talkative this evening —to 
her father and to Mrs. Graham; but sometimes, 
perhaps inadvertently, she glanced his way as she 
spoke, and then he eagerly agreed with what she 
was saying, before he knew what it was. She, at 
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least, had no covert quarrel with him or with any 
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one else. Delight shone in her eyes. When she 
laughed it was like music. Even her father 
thought that she was looking unusually bright 
and happy; and so that made him very content- 
ed too; but his satisfaction took the form of hu- 
morous grumbling; and he declared that he didn’t 
know what she was made of—that she should be 
making merry after the long day’s heat and dust, 
that had nearly killed every one else. 

After dinner they all flocked into the reading- 
room, anxious to have a look at the English pa- 
pers—all except the Master of Lynn, who left the 
hotel, and was absent for a littletime. When he 
returned he went into the reading-room, and (with 
a certain timidity) went up to Yolande. 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said he, not very loud- 
ly, “ wouldn’t it be pleasanter for you to sit out- 
side and see the people passing? It is very in- 
teresting ; and they are playing music in the gar- 
dens. It is much cooler out-of-doors.” 

“Oh yes,” said Yolande, without the least hesi- 
tation; and instantly she rose and walked out, 
just as she was, on to the terrace, he modestly at- 
tending her. He brought her a chair; and she 
sat down by the railings to watch the picturesque 
crowd. She spoke to him just in her usual way 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said he at length, “I 
have got you a little case of attar of roses; will 
you take it? When you get home, if you put it 
in your wardrobe, it will last a long time; and it 
is sure to remind you of Cairo.” 

“When I get home?” she repeated, rather sad- 
ly. “Ihave no home. I do not understand it. 
I do not understand why my papa should not have 
a home, as other people have.” 

“ Well, then, will you take it to Allt-nam-ba ?” 
said he. “ That will be your home for a while.” 

At the mere mention of the place her face 
brightened up. 

“Oh yes,” she said, in the most friendly way, 
“that will indeed be a home for us for a while. 
Oh, thank you; it is very kind of you. I shall 
prize it very much.” 

“ And Polly was saying you wanted me to take 
some commissions for you to Inverness,” said he, 
abasing himself to the uttermost. “I should be 
awfully glad; I should be delighted—” 

“Oh, will you?” she said; and she rewarded 
him with an upward glance of gratitude that drove 
Cairo, and Inverness, and dog-earts, and every- 
thing else clean out of his head. “ And you are 
not anxious to read the newspapers ?” 

“ No—not at all.” 

“Then will vou sit down and tell me a little 
more about Allt-nam-ba? Ah, you do not know 
how I look forward to it. If it is only for three 
months, still it is a home, as you say, all to our- 
selves; and my papa and I have never been to- 
gether like that before. I am so glad to think 
of it; and I am frightened too, in case I do any- 
thing wrong. But your sister has been very kind 
to me. And there is another thing, if I make 
mistakes at the beginning—well, I believe my 
papa does not know how to be angry with me.” 

“ Well, I should think not—I should think not 
indeed !” said he, as if it were quite an impossible 
thing for anybody to be angry with Yolande, 
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He had at last discovered an easy wav of gain 
ing her favor, She was so anxious to prove to 
her father that she was a capable house-mistress 
that she was profoundly grateful for any hint that 
might help; and she spared neither time nor 
trouble in acquiring the most minute informa- 
tion. Then all this had to be done in a more or 
less secret fashion. She wished the arrangements 
at the shooting lodge to be something of a sur- 
prise. Her father, on getting up to Inverness- 
shire, was to find everything in perfect order; 
then he would see whether or not she was fit to 
manage a house. She had even decided (after 
serious consultation with the Master of Lynn) 
that when the gillies went up the hill with the 
shooting party, she would give them their lunch 
rather than the meaner alternative of a shilling 
apiece; and when the Master suggested that oat- 
cake and cheese were quite sufficient for that, 
she said no—that as her father, she knew, would 
not have either whiskey or beer about the place, 
she would make it up to the men in giving them 
a good meal. 

This decision was arrived at, of all places in 
the world, in the gimerack wooden building that 
Ismail had put up at the foot of the Great Pyra- 
mid for the reception of his guests. The Gra- 
hams and Winterbournes had, as a watter of 
course, driven out to see the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx; but when there was a talk of their climb- 
ing to the top of the Great Pyramid, Yolande flat- 
ly refused to be hauled about by the Arabs; so 
that Mrs. Graham (who had her little ambitions) 
and her husband and Mr. Winterbourne started 
by themselves, leaving the Master of Lynn, who 
eagerly accepted the duty, to keep Yolande com- 
pany. And ‘so these two were now sitting well 
content in this big, bare, cool apartment, the chief 
ornament of which was a series of pictures on 
the wall—landscapes, in fact, so large and wild 
and vehement in color that one momentarily ex- 
pected to hear a sharp whistle, followed by car- 
penters rushing in to run them off the stage. 

“J suppose, Miss Winterbourne,” said he (it 
was an odd kind of conversation to take place at 
the foot Of the Great Pyramid), “your father 
would lik@.to kill a few red deer while he is at 
Allt-nam-ba ?” 

“Oh yes, I know he is looking forward to that.” 

“ Do you think,” said he, with a peculiar smile, 
“that it would be very wicked and monstrous if 
I were to sacrifice my father’s interests to your 
father’s interests? I should think not myself. 
There are two fathers in the case ; what one loses 
the other gains.” 

“T do not understand you,” Yolande said. 

“ Well, this is the point. What deer may be 
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found in the Allt-nam-ba gullies will most likely 
go in from our forest. Sometimes they cross 
from Sir John’s; but I fancy our forest contrib- 
utes most of them; they like to nibble a little 
at the bushes for a change, and indeed in very 
wild weather they are sometimes driven down 
from the forest to get shelter among the trees. 
Oh, don’t you know ?” he broke in, noticing some 
expression of her eyes. “There are no trees in 
a deer forest—none at all—except perhaps a few 
stunted bireches down in the corries. Well, you 
see, as the deer go in from our forest into your 
gullies, it is our interest that they should be driven 
out again, and it is your interest that they should 
stay. And I don’t think they will stay if there is 
not a glass of whiskey about the place. That was 
the hint I meant to give you, Miss Winterbourne.” 

“But I don’t understand yet,” said Yolande. 
“Whiskey ?” 

All your father’s chances at the deer will de- 
pend on the good-will of the shepherds. The 
fact is, we put some sheep on Allt-nam-ba, mostly 
as a fence to the forest; there is no pasturage 
to speak of; but of course the coming and go- 
ing of the shepherds and the dogs drive the deer 
back. Now supposing—just listen to me be- 
traying my father’s interests and my own !—sup- 
posing there is an occasional glass of whiskey 
about, and that the shepherds are on very friend- 
ly terms with you; then not only are they the 
first to know when a good stag has come about, 
but they might keep themselves and their dogs 
down in the bothy until your father had gone out 
with his rifle. Now do you see?” 

“Oh yes! oh yes!” said Yolande, eagerly. 
“Tt is very kind of you. But what am I to do? 
My father would not have whiskey in the house 
—oh, never, never—not for all the deer in the 
country. Yet it is sad—itis provoking! I should 
be so proud if he were to get some beautiful fine 
horns to be hung up in the hall when we take a 
house some day. It is very, very, very provok- 


” 





ng, 

“There is another way,” said he, quietly, “as 
the cookery book says. You need not have 
whiskey in the house. You might order a gallon 
or two in Inverness, and give it in charge to Dun- 
can, the keeper. He would have it in his bothy, 
and would know what to do with it.” 

Out came her note-book in a second. Two 
gallons of whiskey addressed to Mr. Duncan Mace- 
donald, gamekeeper, Allt-nam-ba, with note ex- 
plaining. At the same moment the dragoman 
entered the room to prepare lunch, and a glance 
out of the window showed them the other mem- 
bers of the party at the foot of that great blazing 
mass of ruddy yellow that rose away into the pale 
blue Egyptian sky. 

“Mind you don’t say I have had anything to do 
with it,” said he (and he was quite pleased that 
this little secret existed between them). ‘“ My 
father would think I was mad in giving you these 
hints. 
be so niggardly. If 
four stags this year, the forest will be none the 
worse, and Allt-nam-ba will let all the more easi- 
ly another season. And I hope it is not the last 
time we shall have vou as neighbors.” 

She did not answer the implied question ; for 
now the other members of the party entered the 
ruom, breathless and hot and fatigued, but glad 
to be able to shut back at last the clamoring 
horde of Arabs who were still heard protesting 
aud vociferating without. 

That same evening they left Cairo by the night 
train for Asyoot, where the dahabeeyah of the 
Governor of Merhadj was awaiting them; and 
for their greater convenience they took their din- 
ner with them. That scrambled meal in the rail- 
way carriage was something of an amusement, 
and in the midst of it all the young Master of 
Lynn would insist on Yolande’s having a little 
wine. She refused at first, merely as her ordi- 
nary habit was; but when he learned that she had 
never tasted wine at all, of any kind whatever, 
he begged of her still more urgently to have the 
smallest possible quantity. 

“It will make you sleep, Miss Winterbourne,” 
said he, ‘and you know how distressing a wake- 
ful night journey is.” 

“Oh no!” she said, with a smile, “not at all. 
There is to be moonlight, and why should not one 
lie awake? My papa wished me not to drink 
wine, and so I have not; and I have never thought 
about it. The ladies at the Chateau scarcely took 
any; they said it was not any better than water.” 

“But fancy you never having tasted it at all!” 
he said, and then he turned to her father. “ Mr, 
Winterbourne, will you give Miss Yolande per- 
mission to take a very little wine—to taste it?” 

The reply of her father was singular : 

“T would sooner see her drink Prussie acid— 
then the end would be at once,” said he. 

Now this answer was so abrupt, and apparent- 
ly so unnecessarily harsh, that the Master of Lynn, 
not knowing what blunder he had made, immedi- 
ately strove to change the subject, and the most 
agreeable thing he could think of to mention to 
Yolande’s father was the slaying of stags. 

“While you were going up the Great Pyramid 
this morning, Mr. Winterbourne,” said he, ‘“ we 
were talking about what you were likely to do at 
Allt-nam-ba, and I was telling your daughter I 
hoped you would get a stag or two.” 

“Yes ?—oh yes,” said Mr. Winterbourne, ap- 
parently recalling himself from some reverie by 
an effort of will. “A stag? I hope so. Oh 
yes, | hope so. We will keep a sharp lookout.” 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said the younger man, 
with a significant glance at her which seemed to 
remind her that they had a secret in common, 
“was surprised to hear that there were no trees 
in a deer forest. But her ignorance was very ex- 
cusable. How could she know? It wasn’t half 
as bad as the talk of those fellows in Parliament 
and the newspapers who howl because the deer 
forests are not given over to sheep, or to cattle, 
or turned into small crofts. Goodness gracious ! 
I wonder if any one of them ever saw a deer for- 
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est? Miss Winterbourne, that will be something 
for you to see—the solitude and desolation of the 
forest—mile after mile of the same moorland 
and hill without a sound, or the sight of a living 
thing—” 

“ But is not that their complaint—that so much 
land is taken away, and not for people to live 
on 2” said Yolande, who had stumbled on this sub- 
ject somewhere in following her father’s Parlia- 
mentary career. 

“Yes,” said he, ironically. “I wonder what 
they’d find there to live on. They'd find granite 
bowlders, and withered moss, and a hard grass 
that sheep won’t touch, and that cattle won't 
touch, and that even mountain hares would starve 
on. The deer is the only living animal that can 
make anything of it, and even he is fond of get- 
ting into the gullies to have a nibble at the birch- 
trees. I wish those Radical fellows knew some- 
thing of what they were talking about before 
making all that fuss about the Game Laws. The 
Game Laws won't hurt you if you choose to keep 
from thieving.” 

“But you are a Liberal, are you not?” said 
Yolande with wide-open eyes. Of course she 
concluded that any one claiming the friendship 
of her father and herself must needs be a Liber- 
al. Travelling in the same party too: why— 

Well, it was fortunate for the Master that he 
found himself absolved from replying; for Mr. 
Winterbourne broke in, with a sardonic kind of 
smile on his face. 

“That is a very good remark of yours, Mr. Les- 
lie,” said he; “a very good remark indeed. I 
have something of the same belief myself, though 
I shock some of my friends by saying so. I am 
for having pretty stringent laws all round, and 
the best defense for them is this—that you need 
not break them unless you choose. It may be 
morally wrong to hang a man for stealing a sheep ; 
but all you have got to do is not to steal the sheep. 
Well, if I pay seven hundred and fifty pounds for 
a shooting, and you come on my land and steal 
my birds, I don’t care what may happen to you. 
The laws may be a little severe; but your best 
plan would have been to earn your living in a de 
cent way, instead of becoming an idle, sneaking, 
lying, and thieving poacher—” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” 
man, with great warmth. 

“That is my belief, at all events,” said Mr. Win- 
terbourne, with the same curious sort of smile; 
“and it answers two ends: it enables me to ap- 
prove my gamekeeper for the time being, when 
otherwise I might think he was just a little too 
zealous ; and also it serves to make some friends 
of mine in the House very wild; and you know 
there is nothing so deplorable as lethargy.” 

“But you are a Liberal, Mr. Leslie, are you 
not?” repeated Yolande. 

And here again he was saved—by the ready 
wit of his sister. 

‘“Mv dearest Yolande, what are you talking 
about?” she said. “What these two have been 
saying would make a Liberal or a Radical jump 
out of his five senses—or is it seven ? 
en, Jim?” 

“I don’t know,” her husband said, lazily. “ Five 
are quite enough for a Radical.” 

“1 know Lused to have a great sympathy with 
poachers,” continued pretty Mrs. Graham. “ It 
always seemed to me romantic—I mean when you 
read about the poacher in poems—his love of 
sport, you know—” 

“His love of sport!” her husband growled, 
contemptuously. “ A miserable sneaking fellow 
loafing about the public-house all day, and then 
stealing out at night with his ferrets and his nets 
to snare rabbits for the market. A love of sport!” 

“Oh, but I can remember,” said she, stoutly, 
“when I was a girl, there were other stories than 
that. That is the English poacher. I can re 
member when it was quite well known that the 
Badenoch young fellows were coming into the 
forest for a deer, and it was winked at by every- 
body when they did not come more than twice ot 
thrice in the year. And that was not for the mar- 
ket. Anybody could have a bit of venison who 
wanted; and [ have heard that there was a fine 
odor of cooking in the shepherds’ bothies just 
about that time.” 

“That has nothing to do with the Game Laws,” 
her husband said, curtly. “ I doubt whether deer 
are protected by the Game Laws at all. I think 
it is only a question of trespass. But I quite 
agree with Mr. Winterbourne: if laws are too se- 
vere, your best plan is not to break them.” 

“Well, I was cured of my sympathy on one 
oceasion,” said Mrs. Graham, cheerfully (having 
warded off danger from her brother). ‘“ Do you 
remember, Jim? You and I were driving down 
Glenstroy, and we came on some gypsies. They 
had a tent by the road-side; and you know, dear 
Yolande, I wasn’t an old married woman in those 
days, and grown suspicious; and I thought it 
would be nice to stop and speak to the poor peo- 
ple, and give them some money to get proper 
food when they reached a village. Do you know 
what Jim said ?—‘ Money for food? Most likely 
they are plucking a brace of my uncle’s black 
game.’ Well, they were not. We got down from 
the trap, and went into the little tent; and they 
weren’t plucking a brace of black game, but they 
were cooking two hen pheasants on a spit as com- 
fortable as might be. I suppose a gypsy wouldn't 
do much good as a deer-stalker, though ?” 

And while they thus sat and chatted about the 
far northern wilds (Yolande was deeply interest- 
ed, and the Master of Lynn perceived that; and 
he had himself an abundance of experience about 
deer) the sunset went, and presently, and almost 
suddenly, they found themselves in the intense 
blackness of the tropical night. When from 
time to time they looked out of the window they 
could see nothing at all of the world around, 
though Jupiter and Venus were shining clear and 
high in the western heavens, and Orion’s jewels 
were paling as they sank ; and away in the south, 
near the horizon, the solitary Sirius gleamed. But 
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as the night went on (and they were still talking 
of Scotland) a pale light—a sort of faint yellow 
smoke—appeared in the southeast, and then a 
sharp, keen glint of gold revealed the edge of the 
moon, The light grew and spread up into the 
sky, and now the world around them was no long- 
er an indistinguishable mass of black ; its various 
features became distinct as the soft radiance be- 
came fuller and fuller; and by-and-by they could 
make out the walls of the sleeping villages, with 
their strange shadows, and the tall palms that 
threw reflections down on the smooth and ghostly 
water. Can anything be more solemn than moon 
light on a grove of palms—the weird darkness of 
them, the silence, the consciousness that all around 
lies the white, still desert? Yolande’s fancies 
; this silent, moon-lit 
world out there was a strange thing. 

Then, one by one, the occupants of the railway 
carriage dropped off to sleep; and Yolande slept 
too, turning her face into the window corner 
somewhat, and letting her hands sink placidly 
into her lap. He did not sleep; how could he ? 
He had idea that he ought to be 
guardian over her; and then—as he timidly re 
garded the perfect lines of her forehead and chin 
and throat, and the delicacy of the small ear, and 
the sweep of the soft lashes—he wondered that 
this beautiful creature should have been so long in 
the world and he wasting the years in ignorance ; 
and then (for with youth there is little diffidence ; 
it is always, “I have chosen ; 


were no longer far away 


some vague 


you are mine; you 
her as the mistress of Lynn Towers. In black 
velvet would she not look handsome, seated at 
the head of the dinner table; or in a tall-backed 
chair by the fire-place, with the red glow from 
the birch logs and the peat making glimmerings 
on her hair? He thought of her driving down 
the Glen; on the steamboat quay; on board the 
steamboat; in the streets of Inverness; and he 
knew that nowhere could she have any rival. 
And then it occurred to him that what air was 
made by the motion of the train must be blowing 
in upon her face, and that the sand-blinds of the 
windows were not sufficient protection, and he 
thought he could rig up something that would 
more effectually shield her 
and the semi-darkness, he 
a light shawl of and set to work to 
fasten one end to the top of the carriage door 
and the other to the netting for the hand-bags, 
in order to form some kind of sereen. 


So, in the silence 
stealthily got hold of 
his 


sister's, 


This ma 
nwuvre took some time, for he was anxious not 
to waken any one, and as he was standing up, he 
had to balance himself carefully, for the railway 
carriage jolted considerably 

it fixed, and he was just movir 


But at last he got 
g¢ the lower corner 
of the screen, so that it should not be too close 
to her head, when, by some wild and fearful ac 
cident, the back of his hand happe ned to touch 
her hair. It was the lightest of touches, but it 
like an electric shock; he 
he was quite unnerved; 


was paused, breath- 
did 
wait; it was as if some- 
thing had stung him and benumbed his sense 
And light as the touch was, Hei 
eyes opened, and there was a sudden fear and 
bewilderment in them when she saw him stand 
ing over her; but the next second she perceived 
what he had been doing for her, and kindness 
and thanks were instantly his reward. 

“Oh, thank you! thank she said, with 
smiling eves. And he was glad to get back into 
*, and to think over this that had 
happened, and to wonder at the sudden fear that 
had paralyzed him. At all 
offended her 

The dawn arose in the 


less ; 


he not know 


whether to retreat o1 


it awoke her. 


vou!” 


his own corner 


events, he had not 
east, the cold clear blue 
giving way to a mystie gray ; but still the moon 
shone palely on the palms and on the water and 
the silent plains And still she slept; and he 
was wondering whether she was dreaming of the 
far north, and of the place that she longed to 
make a home of, if only for the briefest space 
And what if this new day that was spreading up 
and up, and fighting the pallid moonlight, and 
bringing with it color and life to brighten the 
awakening world—what if this new day were to 
bring with it a new courage 





, and he were to hint 
to her, or even to tell her plainly, that this pa 
thetic hope of hers was of easy accomplishment, 
and that, after their stay at Allt-nam-ba, if it 
grieved her to think of leaving the place that 
she had first thought to make a home of, there 
was another home there that would be proud and 
glad to welcome her, not for two months or fot 
three months, but for the length of her life? 
Why should not Mr. Winterbourne be free to 
follow out his political career? He had gather 
ed from Yolande that she considered herself a 
most unfortunate drag and incumbrance on het 
father: was not this a happy solution of all pos- 
sible difficulties ? 
ly, Yolande would look so handsome in the din- 
ing-room at Lynn Towers. 


In black velvet, more especial- 
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THE COUNTESS OF NASSAU. 
See illustration on double page. 
r|“HIS exquisite portrait of a richly attired 
Flemish beauty affords a fine study of cos 
tume of that epoch when the gorgeous apparel 
of the wealthy Netherlanders 


was proverbial 
throughout Europe. 


Of the lady herself his 
tory records nothing save that she was the wife 
of the distinguished brother of William the Silent, 
the great Prince of Orange, the story of whose 
patriotism and sacrifices Motley has so graphical 
ly related in The Dutch Republic. The artist, 
Paul Moreelse, was a pupil of the distinguished 
portrait painter Michiel Jansen Mierevelt, of 
Delft, who is said to have left more than five 
thousand portraits of the personages of his time 
Moreelse was born at Utrecht in 1571, and died 
there in 1638. Many of his works are in the Mu- 
seums at Rotterdam, the Hague, and Berlin. 
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of earnestness which in reality never seems 
absent from it, and he talked to me of his past 
life, until—well, until, in some curious way, it 
seemed to me that I must have known him in 
that past life he spoke of. One thing he told me 
I recall with a ridiculous and nameless pleasure 
to-night. It was of his entering on his first liv- 
ing. He was very young, but looked far younger 
even than he was, and the men of his new par- 
ish—turbulent, opiniated mill hands—rebelled 
against the idea of accepting from their bishop 
such a boyish teacher, determining they would 
go to his first service, and show him unmistak- 
ably afterward what such a lad was to expect 
from them. He heard of this, but was not dis- 
mayed. On the Sunday morning the church was 
crowded with rough fellows, ready to have no 
mercy in their thoughts upon the young preach- 
er who dared attempt such a task as guiding 
them. But strong in the knowledge how little 
he himself was the real teacher, he rose, and 
looking down upon the hard and discontented 
faces, read his text: 

“There is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two amall fishes,” 

He was the lad, and had carried the loaves 
and fishes—only that. It was not he who could 
bless what he brought, and make it satisfy the 
multitude. It was not he who was to give it 
them from his hands. He was only there in the 
crowd with the bread, waiting; for the Master, 
knowing they were faint, would bless it and feed 
them. This he told me very simply; yet I am 
sure I know how he could say it more than sim- 
ply; and though he told me nothing of the hard 
faces relaxing—as I could fancy—he did tell me 
that never after that was his boyish face a sub- 
ject of complaint. “ Nor,” he said, “did I leave 
that parish without sincere regret.” I think I 
read in the seriousness of those few words that 
he had won hearts there, and that it was good to 
him to remember them; but I grew stupidly si- 
lent after this story, and he will never again think 
it worth while to tell me any incident of his past. 
Fortunately, Mary came up to us presently, and 
then between those two there was a little bright 
and sensible talk, she redeeming our women’s 
character in his eyes after my stupidity. We 
were all surprised at last when we found how 
late it was, and Mr. Gunn apologized for detain- 
ing us, laughing as we separated, and quoting 
something that sounded like, “ And so, as old 
Pepys says, to bed’; but I don’t at all know 
whether that was it. 

Friday, Auquat 5. 

Surely I know now that in the coming of that 
dreadful storm lay a reason forthe depression 
there has been upon us these last two days. I 
saw Mary struggle against it, in her brave, reticent 
way, but I gave in at once, in an infirm manner 
peculiarly my own. All yesterday I staid in- 
doors, with such a heavy headache that positive- 
ly to move was pain, and it gave me an unhealthy 
fancy that Mary was falling ill. I seemed to see 
it in her face all the while she sympathized so 
tenderly with me, and in every movement while 
she waited on me, in that easy, quiet way of hers 
which is so pretty. The fancy grew, until I 
could have shrieked aloud in my fear; and at 
last, powerless to keep back my tears, I begged 
her to go out for a little. Seeing me really in 
earnest, she consented and went; smiling in 
upon me through the open window as she pass- 
ed, with a frank, bright, unsuspicious smile which 
made me loathe myself; and coming back far 
fairer and prettier herself than the sweet hedge- 
roses that she brought me, And yet—-and yet 
my doubting eyes unkindly shunned the lovely 
face, for they always seem to see there now the 
unuttered sorrow Denis saw three years ago. I 
was glad to go early to my room—following 
Mary’s advice—though I knew I could not win 
the rest she prescribed for me, while this merci- 
less suspicion warred with my love for her, and 
while the love will not grow less. 

My headache was not gone this morning, but I 
rose and tried to forget it. 1 see now how nat- 
ural it was while that great storm was gathering 
in the air. We went out together and had one 
of our slow, far wanderings, staying for quite an 
hour with an old man who was mending a gate 
on the road-side, while Mary sought, by gradual, 
gentle questioning, to find out whether he had 
any suspicion about that murder in the Belvidere. 
When, in answer to one of her remarks, he said, 
in his sententious Devon way, “Found out all? 
Not they, ‘less they can tell ee the woman that’s 
in it,’ I thought the burning red of my face 
would have killed our friendship forever; but 
Mary never saw it. She was looking far away, 
gravely pondering, and when we started on again 
she only said, “ Barry, if you don’t mind, we will 
go back past the Belvidere.” 

I did mind, but still I had been, in a way, ex- 
pecting this for days, and so made up my mind 
to it, glad at the same time that we had not the 
key, and so could not enter, even if Mary should 
take that desire. 

“Perhaps there may be a little breeze up on 
the height,” I said, as a feeble source of consola- 
tion, when we turned from the hot road. “ Did 
you ever know the air so still and oppressive 
before ?” 

“No,” said Mary. “It is little wonder that 
your head aches, Barry. The atmosphere presses 
upon us like a tangible burden.” 

But as we ascended we saw the whole face of 
the sky change and darken. It had been one 
wide expanse of burning blue, but now from the 
south rose dense folds of cloud and wrapped the 
entire firmament. I would not have believed 
such a rapid change possible. Presently out 
from the inky clouds flashed a wild dart of fire, 
and from the hills far off a deafening peal rolled 
past us,seeming to rend the ground on which 
we stood. Then the rain poured straight and 
suddenly down upon us, while we ran up to the 
tower, that we might stand against its wall, and 
so be sheltered, partially at any rate. It was, 











indeed, only a very partial shelter, but we stood 
close against the locked door, and close to each 
other; I, frightened a little, but ashamed of my 
fear, while Mary stood with wide, sad eyes watch- 
ing the storm. At first she spoke to me now 
and then; but was silent presently, only breath- 
ing quickly when the blue lightning stroke came 
flying more vividly over the woods below us and 
swallowed us in a more fierce and awful light, 
or the thunder-claps seemed more mightily to 
shake the tower against which we stood. We 
could not see the river, as the tower was between 
us and it, but we heard its angry waters beaten 
by the great hailstones which now so ruthlessly 
beat against us, and swept down the heath and 
bracken on the bank. 

It seemed to me that we had stood cowering 
there for hours, when I saw—scarcely believing 
that I saw aright—Denis Vesey come running up 
the slope, carrying something under his loose, 
long mackintosh. I felt the start Mary gave 
when I pointed him out to her, but I don’t think 
I wondered over it. 

“Come quickly, please,” he called to us, not 
joining us, but pausing a dozen yards away, and 
unfolding the cloaks he had brought for us, so 
obliging us to leave our questionable security 
and join him. 

“Had you not brought the key? I am very 
glad. Now we will go quickly back,” he said to 
Mary, as he put her long blue water-proof about 
her. 

“Wrap up Barbara,” Mary said; but he only 
smiled at me, and taking her hat from her, put 
on the blue hood, with its deep collar, making her 
independent of the rain—he had evidently sought 
instruction from Silla, and did her credit. Then 
he wished to help me, but I had already buttoned 
on my cloak and turned the cape up over my hat ; 
so we were ready. But just as we turned to go 
there was one appalling flash, a shock as if the 
ground were opening beneath our feet, a rumble 
and crash utterly indescribable, and when I un- 
covered my frightened eyes I knew the lightning 
had struck the Belvidere, broken every pane of 
glass, and, forcing its way out under the locked 
door, had shattered into fragments the stone 
step on which we had so long been standing. In 
the moment of panic Mary had turned to Denis, 
taking his wet hand tightly between both her 
own, and in her gratitude, when she saw the 
death we had escaped, she held it still, standing 
motionless, looking up from the shattered build- 
ing to the dark sky. I think now that she did 
not know she had held him, either in the shock 
or in the relief, but I thought then how strange it 
was, and how impossible that, by any words of 
hers, she could ever undo that one free and spon- 
taneous betrayal of utter trust in him. 

It never struck me, until Denis had entered the 
Lady-house with us, and I looked at him as he 
stood without his hat, that he had come back to 
us for some most earnest purpose. I saw it in 
his tender, sympathetic manner, and in his grave 
and anxious scrutiny of Mary. 

“T will only disturb you a few minutes, Miss 
Keveene,” he said. He had gone up to the win- 
dow where Mary stood looking oat upon the rain- 
plashed flowers and murky sky. “I came back 
—lI reverently thank my God that I came just 
when I did—because I have something to teli 
you. I had only gone to Westercombe, and was 
staying there, when I read in the London papers 
something which brought me on to you.” 

Not by a word did Mary question him when he 
paused; but to me—sitting back in the shadow 
watching her—her eyes, lifted with such sudden 
trouble to his, questioned him without the utter- 
ance of a word. 

“Yes,” he said, answering the glance, “it is 
about your lover.” Denis spoke in what seemed 
to me an abrupt and cruel way, but perhaps his 
own distress made it sonnd so to me, who know 
so little of men’s suffering. 

“Of—whom ’” she whispered, growing white 
to the very lips, in her startled surprise, of course, 
at this so suddenly betrayed knowledge of his. 

“Of your lover,” he repeated, but far less 
steadily. “You did not tell me—why should 
you trust me so far?—but I saw. Forgive me 
for having startled you; but, indeed, I thought 
it—best. Perhaps I only thought it best for 
myself, for I am a—selfish fool. Forgive me.” 

“ Will you tell me,” said Mary, gently, “ what 
you came to tell, and of whom you speak ?” 

“Of Evlyn Discombe,” Denis said, his strong 
fingers grasping the back of a chair near him, as 
if the mental tension could be eased so, “ From 
his convict cell he has sent a confession that the 
slaughter of George Haslam was planned delib- 
erately, carried out warily, well considered, and 
of set purpose—a premeditated, willful murder— 
and he gives himself up as the murderer.” 

“ He—can not !” cried Mary, as if from a break- 
ing heart—and yet I never went to her, to take 
her restless hands in mine, or kiss and give her 
comfort. 

“Will you tell me,” asked Denis, in a tone I 
had never heard from him before—a tone I could 
not understand, though somehow it. made me 
feel as if his heart were breaking too—“ why you 
think he could not have done this thing ?” 

“T know,” she said, her fingers tightly locked, 
“that he who—who could win such love as—he 
has could not be—a murderer.” 

“TI think you are right,” said Denis, with an 
awful stiffness on his face, as he strove to hide 
all feeling save his kind compassion ‘for her. “I 
think you are right, though I do not understand 
how it can be. I think he is not guilty, or—a 
woman could not love him so.” 

“You believe that ?” she asked, looking up at 
him with a momentary radiance in the sorrow- 
ful dark eyes. 

“ Yes, I can believe that,” he said; and I know 
I was a hundred miles from guessing what this 
kind effort cost him. “If you love him, I can 
believe in him. If you feel his innocence, I can 
—believe in it,” 





“Tt is death he seeks. He confesses falsely 
that he may—die, and his misery be over,” said 
Mary. “He could not endure that prolonged 
punishment. You said—you told us once—Bar- 
bara and me—when we—when you showed us— 


_ some convicts and spoke of them, that the pro- 


tracted suffering—and humiliation—were unen- 
durable to—to men of education and refinement. 
This herding—you called it—with hardened vil- 
lains. And I said they all deserved it. All/ 
How I have prayed to be forgiven my ignorant 
and presumptuous judgment! Oh! his inno- 
cence shall be proved. It only wants the proof.” 

“So hard to win,” put in Denis, gently. 

“But you believe him innocent?” she cried, 
looking piteously up into his face. “He could 
no more have committed that—deliberate—mur- 
der than—I could.” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Denis, his voice shaken 
by actual pain, while I stepped back, almost as 
if her gentle hand had struck me. 

“But you believe it now? And so does Bar- 
bara”—with a wan smile for me. 

“ Yes,” he said, and the word was like a reviv- 
ing touch for me. “ And you, Barbara?” 

“Yes, I believe—what Mary does,” I answered, 
stupidly. 

“That is well,” Denis said, almost in his old 
manly, cheery way. “I have more faith in a 
woman’s instinct than in any amount of the rea- 
soning which you leave to us men. That was a 
shrewd, observant fellow who said, 

‘Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man oft mistakes his way,’ 
wasn’t he? Miss Keveene’—with a change of 
tone—“ you will let me work with you now ?” 

“No,” said Mary, with that strange flush which 
seemed only to brighten her eyes and deepen the 
red of her lips; “I need no help. I may—see him 
now. I can see him now with—no iron barrier, 
and no jailer—between us. Why do you start, 
Mr. Vesey? I understand better now. I have 
learned much since—that morning when you told 
us of—the convicts. And you told me—other 
things—that morning. I—remember,” offering 
him her hand in farewell, with a feverish brill- 
iance in her mournful eyes—“ but I will forget it 
—for your sake. You will be so sorry now that 
you ever—said—you cared for me!” 

“Sorry!” he echoed, with a moment’s raptur- 
ous longing on his face; then he laid his hand on 
his unsteady lips and stilled the passionate words 
he had been going to say. 

A few minutes afterward he had left us, and 
Mary turned to me. 

“Barbara,” she said, with a hysteric little 
laugh, “I read last night of an execution in Staf- 
ford. I gave the paper to Silla for Miss Brock. 
Will you ask her for it?” 

“ Nonsense !” said I, sturdily, though my heart 
beat with a babyish fear as I looked into Mary’s 
haggard eyes, ‘“ What do we want with news- 
papers two or three days old? Itis stupid enough 
wasting our time reading them once over, and 
when they are fresh—as fresh, at least, as we can 
have them here. For pity’s sake don’t make us 
read them twice. Let Miss Brock light her fire 
with them, and let me go and see whether she has 
forgotten our tea.” For I felt I must escape for 
a few moments, or I should be of no use to her 
ever again. And so I went and hastened tea, and 
saw that paper burned; and then, by strenuous 
exertions, we passed through the evening hours 
almost as on other days. 

Saturday, August 6. 

Hour after hour last night I lay awake, list- 
ening to Mary’s step as she walked restlessly to 
and fro in her room, next to mine. When the 
step ceased it was broad summer daylight, and 
I felt very doubtful of her having gone to rest. 
I suppose I must have fallen asleep after that, 
but it was not a usual sleep, and I awoke un- 
refreshed, with a vague anxiety upon me. I rose 
at once, for anything was easier than to lie still 
under this intangible oppression. It was so 
early when I went down-stairs that I did not 
like to disturb Miss Brock or her maid, and so 
went straight into the garden, and to that prim 
little seat hidden among the lilacs, thirstily drink- 
ing the fresh, strong morning air. I. recalled 
all Mr.Gunn had told me there the day before 
yesterday, but even then I could not succeed in 
banishing other thoughts, and as soon as ever 
I fancied Mary might be down-stairs I returned 
to the house. No one was in our room save Miss 
Brock, laying the breakfast, and I was glad even 
to hear her voice, while I hesitated about going 
upstairs to disturb Mary or question Silla. She 
told me how seriously the storm of yesterday had 
damaged the standing crops; then enlarged feel- 
ingly on her own alarm when “the whist crack 
o’ thunder shook her”; immediately afterward 
calling my attention to a little glass dish of honey 
which she had brought.in, She wished all her 
lodgers to have their dowry, she said, and that 
was ours, if we pleased. She was sure Miss Ke- 
veene would relish it after her walk. 

I hope I thanked her, but I only recollect in- 
quiring if Miss Keveene were really ovt. 

“ Lor, yes, miss,” Angerona said. “She did 
go an hour ago, straight to the Belvidere, for I 
myself gave her the key. ’Tis a pity she’s not 
in now, but I won't spoil the rashers by being 
puncshal.” 

Taking my hat, I started off to follow Mary, 
but I met one little hinderance. At the open 
door of Mr. Ginn’s parlor his elder son stood 
looking out with a watchful anxiety. ‘“ Nap’s 
ett John’s honey,” he observed to me, without 
introduction or further comment. 

“Oh, but I dare say,” replied I, at hazard, 
swayed both by haste and incapacity, “ the hon- 
ey was meant for you little ones.” 

“No,” he asserted, with pious conscientious- 
ness; “we'd ett ours, and this was John’s, and 
John’s out, and Nap’s ett it.” 

“Oh, Nap!” said I, most unwillingly drawn in 
to reprove so glaring a misdemeanor, “ how could 
you ?” 





“T smelled it,” exclaimed Nap, with touching 
brevity, lifting a serene glance to me from his 
big black eyes. 

“But it’s gone,” urged Trot, with sweet per- 
sistence, “and Nap goned it.” 

In terror lest I should have to examine into 
this state of affairs—for I felt an excruciating 
certainty that the honey in question had not 
been visible since Nap smelled it—and shrink- 
ing from the indignity of remaining inactive in 
presence of Trot’s saintly sense of justice, I 
ignominiously and hastily beat a retreat. 

The morning was such a contrast to yesterday ! 
A fresh, strong wind shook the reluctant trees, 
and hurried the clouds along to where, on the far 
horizon, the sky was one broad sweep of gloom; 
while now and then across its dusky folds there 
sailed a frightened, wandering bird. I had not 
expected to overtake Mary, but to my surprise 
when I came up the height, just within sight of 
the door of the Belvidere, I saw her walking slow- 
ly up and down before it. And it was during 
those few minutes before I reached her that I 
quite decided in my mind to tell her all I knew. 
There should be, I told myself resolutely, no long- 
er this vague mist of suspicion and mystery be- 
tween us. I would tell her not only of the pho- 
tograph, but also of Denis’s remembrance of meet- 
ing her, three years ago, below this very tower, 
on the evening the murder was committed. I 
would tell all, and if she must hate me for what 
I said, even that would be better than this hatred 
of myself which was growing upon me in my se- 
erecy. I think now that what so suddenly moved 
me to this determination was the consciousness 
—brought forcibly before me, as I saw the utter 
hopelessness of Mary’s restless movements and 
troubled aspect—of some great mystery puzzling 
and paining her too; but I did not stop then to 
wonder what had urged me to the decision. I 
only made it, firm beyond all unmaking, in that 
moment. All through my walk I had intended 
first to ask her, as casually as I might, why she 
had come out so early, and without me—or some- 
thing which should sound unconcerned and nat- 
ural, and take all seriousness from the fact of 
my having followed her—but when I found her 
that intention went out of my head. I only knew 
that I must now lift, by my own painful words, 
this cloud of suspicion and secrecy between us. 

But she did not wait for me to speak. She 
seized my hand in a tight, feverish clasp, stand- 
ing half turned from me, and looking down among 
the trees, 

“It is coming back to me, Barbara,” she said. 
“Tt was a dream that brought it back, and help- 
ed me last night. Or I saw—the dead.” 

“Mary dear,” I whispered, touching her lips 
with mine, though she was turned away — for 
that brave little gasp in her quiet voice was ter- 
rible to me—“T have a story to tell you, and it 
may rest you to hear it. Let us walk home, that 
I may tell you there.” 

“No! no!” she said; “I must go in here. I 
can bear it now you are come. Yours is an in- 
nocent, happy story, and can wait. Oh, my dear, 
that I should feel so stricken in your sight!” 

“Tam almost inclined,” I said, looking away 
from the great, melancholy, passionate eyes, and 
slipping her arm in mine while I took the key 
from her, “to take you home to breakfast first. 
But perhaps as we are here we may as well go 
in and have a few minutes’ talk. One thing, 
though, Mary, please to remember for my sake. 
You know I have told you how I disbelieve and 
despise and abhor dreams, so I shall be hard 
upon them. Don’t forget, dear.” 

“Tt was no dream,I think,” said Mary, push- 
ing her hair from her forehead with the hand I 
did not hold. “I do not think I slept at all.” 

“Oh yes, you did. Even during our worst 
nights we sleep a little now and then, though we 
may not be aware of it,” I said, in my matter-of- 
fact way, as we mounted the few shallow steps. 
“Why, Mary, are you so tired, dear? I never 
heard you pant before in mounting any height or 
any number of steps. I hate this place. I shall 
not tell you what I meant to tell you until we are 
back in our own snug room, and have had a good 
breakfast, winding up with our ‘dowry’ of Ange- 
rona’s honey.” 

No one knows how long I might have gone on 
in this feebly would-be-cheerful strain but that 
Mary herself stopped me, drawing her hand from 
my arm, and closing the book-lined door of the 
little room upon us. 

“ Barbara,” she said, standing back and gazing 
vaguely at the shelves, “look on the upper one. 
Are the books there volumes of State Trials ?” 

“Yes,” said I; and I don’t think I failed ut- 
terly in speaking in my usual voice. 

“There is a fourth’ volume?” she said, pre- 
sently, leaning against the little shattered win- 
dow opposite the shelves, and speaking in a 
strange, clear whisper. 

“re. 

“ Will you—open it ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said; “but won’t it be rather 
dry reading before breakfast? You must not 
forget, Mary dear, that I.am not at all a reading 
person, and I really feel the want of breakfast” 
—but this time my little ruse was unavailing. 

“Will you,” said Mary, with evidently no ap- 
preciation of my difficulty over that speech, 
“open it—at—page ninety-two ?” 

“ Hadn’t I better pass it over to you?” I ask- 
ed, as I sought the right volume, while my heart 
was beating as I never felt it beat before. 

“Page ninety-two,” repeated Mary, facing me, 
with a sort of desolate look in her eyes. “ Will 
you find it, Barbara? I can not.” 

“T have found it,” said I, presently, trembling 
in the most unaccountable manner, “and there 
is a sheet of paper here; so thin that the book 
does not even open at the page; and it is covered 
with close writing.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, and the hand she held out 
to me trembled worse than mine. But just as I 
was going to lay the paper in it she started back, 
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locking her fingers together, and lifting them so 
for a moment to her pale lips. “No! No,I can 
not,” she breathed, passionately, yet in a very 
whisper. “I can not. I dare—not read it. 
Barbara, hold it. But—do not read it to me 
until I have—told you—the sorrow of my life. 
Wait, Barbara,” Mary said. ‘Do not read what 
may be written there until you hear the—sor- 
row of my life.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 





AN OLD-TIME VALENTINE. 


Wuart flowre is like my Ladye? 
Along the meadowe-banke I rove, 
And searche the flowres o’er 
As ne’er I searched before. 
There is noe flowre, I weene, 
In alle the meadowes greene 
Soe faire and sweete 
That it is meete 
To serve as symbole fore the one I love. 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
Not daisy: ’mid the grasses talle 
’Tis but a countrie lass 
Laughing withe alle whoe pass, 
Whoe scorhe or pluck att wille ; 
Pure, innocente, but stille. 
Mine is well-borne, 
And hath a thorne, 
Not rude, but shewing shee is not fore alle. 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
The violets have perfume sweete ; 
Modeste, and yet they looke 
Dainty in shady nooke. 
Children they are, att beste 
Thoughtlesse, tho’ fore the reste 
Their eyes of blue 
Like hers are true; 
But fore my love they are not symbole meete. 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
The clematis is but a vine: 
In purple robed a queene, 
Withe leaves of shining greene, 
Shee holdes high courte above 
The heades of men whoe love. 
Soe does not mine: 
Shee is noe vine, 
To proudly stretch or rounde rude 
entwine. 


stickes 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
It muste be a flowerete most rare, 
Not founde by every lane, 
But onely after paine. 
Noe lover muste have knowne 
This flowre soe rarely growne. 
Ah me! I knowe 
There does not blowe 
A flowre like my Ladye, halfe soe faire 





Spring Costumes.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 125. 

Fig. 1.—Printep Fovtarp Rose. This pretty 
dress for the house or street has a dark straw- 
berry red ground, with branches of paler roses 
printed upon it and birds flying from flower to 
flower. The printed tablier is put plain across 
the front, with two knife-pleatings below it, and 
a soft puff above that extends to the belt; the 
back drapery is also disposed in soft undefined 
puffs that fall on three wider bordered flounces 
at the foot. The round waist is fitted smoothly, 
and cut down in a low point in the neck, border- 
ed by a puff; a belt is made of the bordering. 
Half-long sleeves, trimmed with a -ruffle of the 
material and of white silk embroidery on net. 
Red gold bracelets. 

Fig. 2.—Nuns’ Veuainc Rose. This graceful 
robe for afternoon wear is of sheer wool nuns’ 
veiling with pxle blue ground, on which are print- 
ed cream white flowers with olive green foliage. 
One selvedge has borders of vines to be used as 
flounces, and small sprays are repeated on the 
rest of the fabric. It is made with a Pompadour 
basque, sharply pointed in front, short on the 
hips, and box-pleated in the back. The square 
neck is edged with Oriental lace, and silk muslin 
is folded inside. The half-long elbow sleeves 
have a deeper frill of lace and a bow of cream 
white satin ribbon. A black velvet ribbon is 
around the neck, with an Etruscan gold pendant ; 
ball ear-rings of similar gold, with bracelets and 
acomb to match. <A single mermet rose in the 
hair. 

Fig. 3.—Printep Inpta Poncee Rose. This 
stylish design shows one of the new India pon- 
gees that are printed in robe patterns in the 
French factories. The ground is pale écru strewn 
with marron brown sprays; the tabliers repre- 
sent brown birds on the wing. The high basque 
is sharply pointed in front, and is made bouffant 
by having the back drapery looped upon it. The 
standing military collar is quite plain, and the 
sleeves have a pointed cuff, piped with plain 
brown pongee.° White muslin pleating trims the 
neck and sleeves. The short round skirt has two 
knife-pleatings in front and a deeper pleating 
behind. | The bordered part is placed quite plain 
across thé front breadths, and above this are two 
tabliers curving open in the middle of the front, 
making four great curves below the basque. The 
back drapery is very bouffant. Large round hat 
of éeru Manila, with brown velvet facing inside 
the brim, a Jarge bow of velvet ribbon on the 
crown, and five half-long ostrich feathers, shaded 
from écrit t6Marron brown. 

Fig. 4@orton Satreen Dress. This pretty 
dress of wh satteen is pale blue with dull red 
poppies, daisies, and wheat printed upon it. The 
pointed basque is bordered on the edge, the 
sleeves,and down the front. Two printed ta- 
bliers are placed quite plain across the front and 
side gores.’ At the top a curtain over-skirt is 
drawn back to show the tabliers, and is laid in 
puffed folds on the sides; a bow of rose-colored 
satin ribbon holds each side in place. A wide 


| soaring over them. 





box-pleated flounce in the new stiffly laid pleats 
falls on two knife-pleatings at the foot. Embroid- 
ered net is in the neck, sleeves, and forms a ja- 
bot. The white Milan straw hat is nearly covered 
by corn-flower blue velvet. A panache of pink 
ostrich tips is the trimming. Pale tan-colored 
kid gloves. Bouquet of pink roses. 





THE FOUR SISTERS AND A 
REACH OF THE FRASER RIVER. 


QHE recent journey westward undertaken by 

the Marquis of Lorne and his wife, the Prin- 
cess Louise, took him to a part of the British 
dominions in America which only wants develop- 
ment to be a great and flourishing province. The 
approaching completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad will bring into close communication with 


| the older settlements what is now but an outlying 


region, most easily reached from San Francisco. 
But the growth of Winnipeg, in the inhospitable 
district east of the Rocky Mountain chain shows 
that the stream of colonization is tending thither, 
as it always does tend to genial climes. 

It is expected that the whole line of railroad 
from Montreal to the Pacific will be open in 1887. 
The Viceregal party on the late visit were com- 
pelled to traverse the United States, and then pro- 
ceed in the ship of war Comus to the Western 
Province. The capital of British Columbia is 
named Victoria. From the house of the Govern- 
or, the Hon. C. F. Cornwall, a plain, unpretending 
building, surrounded with gardens and terraces, 
there is a charming view to the Straits of San 
Juan de Fuca, and the great sierras of Washing- 
ton Territory, with the huge mass of Mount Baker 
As the object of the Vice- 
regal journey was to personally examine the coun- 
try, no long stay was made at the capital, and the 
party proceeded to New Westminster, on the Fra- 
ser River, a stream celebrated for its salmon and 
canning establishments. Here a torch-light pro- 
cession was organized in honor of the Princess 
Louise, in which both Indians and whites took 
part. The navigation of the Fraser River is by 
no means easy; the stream is in places very rapid, 
and filled with shingle and bars. Yale is the name 
of the town at the head of the lowest stretch of 
navigation of Fraser River; it was famous for 
its gold, considerable quantities of which are still 
taken out from the banks of the river. The 
scenery from New Westminster to Yale is di- 
versified and striking. Mount Hope is a mount- 
ain of magnificent form, contrasting its square 
and massive walls, which the snow never leaves, 
with the forest-crowned ranges which surround 
it. Another fine group of mountains is the four 
peaks which are named the Four Sisters. As 
seen in our illustration, they tower up high above 
their fellows. The reach of the Fraser River in 
the foreground shows a dangerous channel, full 
of snags. The village of Kamloops, at the junc- 
tion of the North and South Thompson rivers, is 
probably destined to be the central town for the 
valleys of British Columbia. After ascertaining 
what progress the railroad had made, the Viceroy 
and the Princess returned to San Francisco, vis- 
ited Southern California, and came eastward to 
Charleston, where the Princess, whose health suf- 
fers in the Canadian winters, took ship for the 
Bermudas, 
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CHAPTER V.—{ Continued.) 


MAKING HIS WAY. 





“I tank it infinitely shocking,” she said. 
“The Meades are an old family, settled in the 
county for the last three hundred years, and it is 
simply impious for the eldest son to make such 
a marriage. How can he hold his proper place 
in society with an innkeeper’s daughter for his 
wife? What kind of influence can he have? And 
think of the example! It is appalling to see the 
way in which the world is going. We are rush- 
ing headlong to the destruction of everything 
that is good and noble.” 

“Tt is certainly a great pity,” said St. Claire ; 
“still, Mrs. Frank Meade is in herself quite un- 
exceptionable. I hear her very well spoken of 
everywhere, and I remember to have seen her 
once when I was called in consultation to a case 
in her father’s house.” 

“Her father’s house—the ‘ Marshal Bliicher’ !” 
laughed Theodosia, shrilly, tossing her small vi- 
vacious head. 

“ Still, dear Theo, an inn is a house, is it not 2” 
put in Monica, with a soft smile. 

“But we do not speak of an innkeeper’s 
daughter living in her father’s house like a lady,” 
repeated Theo. 

“No 2” said Dr. St. Claire, quite tranquilly. “I 
will amend the record, if 1 am wrong. In any 
case she struck me as very well-bred, and she is 
certainly pretty.” 

“Were you Frank Meade’s rival?” asked Theo- 
dosia, audaciously. ‘“ You speak as warmly as if 
you had had pretensions in the same direction 
yourself.” 

By nature Armine St. Claire was a woman- 
worshipper, and constitutionally disinclined to 
cross swords with the sex. He could bear a great 
deal of impertinence from a pretty woman and 
feel no resentment ; but this thrust touched him 
to the quick. The blood rushed into his face, and 
his eyes grew dark and angry. His lip curled 
with sudden contempt, and his voice trembled in 
spite of himself. 

“No,” he said, with infinite pride, infinite dis- 
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dain, such as they had never seen in him before, 
nor supposed him capable of feeling. “‘ Because 
I say that Miss Cross is a nice girl for her station, 
and pretty and well-educated, that does not make 
me Mr. Frank Meade’s rival. The favors of an 
innkeeper’s daughter are scarcely in my line, 
Mrs. Barrington.” 

“T did not mean to offend you,” laughed Theo- 
dosia, delighted with her power of rousing and 
exciting. “ But I must say it looked like it.” 

“You have no right to say so,” said Armine, 
warmly. 

She shrugged her neat round shoulders, and 
again tossed her head. But she looked into his 
face with a smile and an expression in her eyes 
which he was not quick-witted enough to read. 
She thought he had laid an emphasis on the word 
you, and that he meant to reproach her for her 
cruelty in willfully mistranslating him. He meant 
nothing of the kind. But he had the benefit of 
the hallucination—which was something. 

“Still, being a nice girl for an innkeeper’s 
daughter does not make her fit to be the wife of 
a country gentleman,” said Mrs. Barrington, a 
little astonished by this sudden outburst of in- 
dignation from the young doctor to her son’s wife. 

“No,” said Dr. St. Claire; “not if put in an 
abstract form. But Mr. Meade is not equal to 
his position, and his wife is superior to hers; so 
they meet.” 

“ And if he is not equal to his position, all the 
more reason that he should have married some 
one who could have raised him and kept him 
out of low company,” returned Mrs. Barrington. 
“We have not only the individual to think of— 
we have the family and the social position. All 
these unequal marriages are bad,” she went on, 
rather warmly. “People should keep in their 
own sphere. No good can come of this confusion 
of classes.” 

“But I think Dr. St. Claire is right—some- 
times we might make an exception, where the 
person is very nice indeed, very superior,” said 
Theodosia, looking full into Armine’s face. 

She knew that she was very naughty to give 
this young Lovelace such a broad hint; but no 
harm could come of it. Anthony was not going 
to die, and however much in love with her he 
might be, she did not suppose the handsome 
young doctor would presume to ask her to run 
off with him. It was all nothing—just a little 
excitement in this dull, monotonous life of Oak- 
hurst, where she had none of the fun of danger 
and none of the pleasure of pain. 

St. Claire turned his eyes in answer on her. 
This time they flashed, not with anger, but with 
gratitude that looked like love. She was half 
frightened by that look, and wished she had been 
a little less incautious, a little more sparing. 
But the mischief was done now—and how hand- 
some he looked when he was roused ! 

“It is sometimes a little difficult to define so- 
cial station,” he said, that wonderful light still 
burning in his eyes. “Money makes one test, 
birth another; but birth without money—where 
would you place that ?” 

“ Always as a gentleman, of course,” said dear 
Mrs. Barrington, in colloquial syntax. 

The blood rushed again into his face. 
sensitive he was to-day! 

“You think so,” he said, quickly, with a rapid 
glance at Monica. ‘So do I.” 

“Of course supposing a good education, re- 
finement of feeling, and nice manners—else not,” 
said Mrs. Barrington, receding from her first po- 
sition, and modifying the breadth of her verdict, 
as she remembered the watchmaker who might 
have been the Dauphin, and that Welsh black- 
smith whe-claimed as his ancestor the bluff King 
Hal, whose portraits he so marvellously resembled, 
as well as other undoubted descendants of by- 
gone fallen greatness. ‘“ And then again,” she 
added, doubt deepening with reflection, “ birth 
wicbout money or position is difficult to imagine. 
For why is it poor? There must have been some 
fault somewhere; and a long line of ancestry 
ending in dishonor is more shameful than natural 
obscurity.” 

“There may be misfortune,” he said. 
fortune is not dishonor.” 

“No, certainly not,” responded Theodosia, 
briskly. “ Misfortune is interesting.” 

Mrs. Barrington shook her head. 

“JT do not believe much in unmerited misfor- 
tunes,” she said. ‘Conduct is fate; and for mis- 
fortune we ought for the most part to read fault.” 

“ Always? without exception ?” Armine asked, 
in an earnest kind of way, somewhat as if he 
were holding his breath. 

“Mamma! how hard you are!” said Theodo- 
sia, still in her character of the sweet seductive 
temptress—the high-born lady receiving from her 
inferior the homage she would not refuse and 
the love she could not return. 

“There is no rule without an exception,” said 
Mrs. Barrington, gently. “Of course there may 
have been afflictions which have reduced a fine 
estate and made the family beggars, but it is a 
difficult state of things to imagine without fault 
and with prudence.” 

“And you, Miss Barrington?” asked Dr. St. 
Claire, abruptly turning to Monica, who all this 
time had been sitting with downcast eyes as if 
studying to the minutest line a wood-work pat- 
tern which Armine had brought her. ‘Do you 
think that misfortune necessarily presupposes 
fault, and is worthy of only blame ?” 

“TI think with mother. In general, but not al- 
ways, conduct is fate,” she answered, rather slow- 
ly, looking at her mother, not at Armine. 

It was a safe answer. There could not have 
been one safer, less explicit, or more generalized. 

“ And in those exceptional cases where a man 
of good birth and education has been made poor 
by no fault of his own—forced into a lower so- 
cial position than was his by inheritance—in 
those cases you would allow that he was still a 
gentleman, emphatically and thoroughly, and the 
equal of those among whom he was born ?” 


How 


“ Mis- 





“Certainly,” said Monica, and as she said this 
she looked into his face. 

“ But even if he has not been to blame himself, 
his people must have been in fault,” said Mrs. 
Barrington, still more and more cautious as the 
talk seemed to slip somewhat from her guidance. 
“We must always take this into consideration: 
it is in the blood, and that is as bad as if in the 
individual.” 

“The father may have been unfortunate with- 
out blame,” said Armine. 

Mrs. Barrington smiled with a sigh. 

“Of course that is possible,” she said. “ But 
in any case we have to bear our burdens. When 
the fathers eat sour grapes the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. It is by the Divine decree, and 
we can net escape it. Every action bears its 
consequences ; every seed has its fruit.” 

“Then you would exile from your society such 
a one ?” he asked. 

He had never pushed an argument so far be- 
fore. In general he was careful to allow the 
dear lady, whose favor he had set himself to win 
as the first step toward that greater gain of the 
daughter’s—the lady with whom he was feeling 
his way so patiently—in general he was careful 
to allow her all the honors of victory without the 
fatigue of the struggle. She might state her 
opinion in the broadest and loosest way imagi- 
nable, and he never pushed her to logical conclu- 
sions, or to those closer definitions which women 
so mortally dislike. She might lay down the law 
as hard and fast as so many paving-stones, and 
he never objected to upheaval here, to crooked- 
ness there. But to-day he was quite different 
from his usual self. He felt the talk to be so 
vital to his future that he must run the risk of 
wearying and annoying in order to clear the 
ground, 

“He could expect nothing else than to be ex- 
cluded if he had sunk into another sphere,” said 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“Never to be rehabilitated, so that he should 
take his rightful place ?—make an alliance, say, 
among his former equals ?” 

Theodosia lowered her eyes and bit her lips 

“What a horribly imprudent young fellow he 
is!” she thought. “I shall have to snub him if 
he is so rash as this.” 

Monica too lowered her eves, but she grew 
pale, not crimson like her sister-in-law. 

“ That would depend on the condition to which 
he had been brought,” said Mrs. Barrington, 
whose sight was dim, and who saw nothing of 
these changeful cheeks. “I confess I could 
not quite reconcile myself to the idea of a man 
who had been a shop-keeper, say, even though 
he had been born a gentleman. And as for 
marriage, as I said about Frank Meade’s, I think 
this ought to be essentially between equals in all 
things. It does not do for a woman to be able 
to look down on her husband in any particular. 
On the contrary, she ought to look up to him as 
her natural superior as well as her social equal. 
If there is to be any inequality, let it be on the 
side of his superiority, not hers. But the social 
line of each should be equal.” 

“And you, Miss Barrington ?” St. Claire asked 
of Monica again, rashly tempting fate. 

She looked at her mother, a sad, set but artifi- 
cial smile about her mouth. 

“You always hear my views from my mother. 
We think alike in all things,” she said; but her 
voice was neither clear nor steady as she spoke, 
and her face was of almost death-like pallor. 

“Forgive me. I have forgotten time in talk,” 
said St. Claire, rising abruptly. “I am afraid I 
must have wearied you, Mrs. Barrington; but the 
conversation interested me. I apologize.” 

His voice too, like Monica’s, was neither clear 
nor steady, his face matched hers in its deadly 
whiteness, and his lips quivered as he spoke. — 

“Oh no, I am not wearied,” said Mrs. 
ton, kindly, holding out her hand. ‘Time does 
slip away so very quickly in conversation! And 
I do not think we have agreed in our views to- 
day quite so well as usual,” she added, with a 
smile, ignorant of the hidden meaning of this 
sad little colloquy. 

“Tam sure it has been very interesting—and 
you talk so well, Dr. St. Clare,” said Theodosia, 
hardily, as she shook hands with him in her 
turn. 

“Thank vou,” he said, simply, and pressed her 
hand as he spoke. Praise spoken before Monica 
and her mother was very sweet to him. 

Monica said nothing. She merely raised her 
eyes to his, to all appearance with undisturbed 
serenity. 


Jarring- 


But perhaps a close observer would 
have seen behind their usual dreamy melancholy 
something that was more real than dreams, some- 
thing that was more active than melancholy. 

“Good-by,” she said, in a cold voice; and 
Theodosia thought to herself: “ What an icicle 
that Monica is! She is as wooden as if carved 
out of an old bit of park paling. I should like 
to shake her!” 

So that what between wrong vision and no 
vision at all, the truth of things connected with 
Armine St. Claire was in a very disturbed and 
cloudy condition. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Barrington said, 
with an accent of surprise rather than of dis- 
pleasure : 

“What a strange mood Dr. St. Claire was in 
to-day! I have never seen him so odd and un- 
comfortable.” 

“No,” said Monica. 

“Why? What fault do you find with him, 
mamma ?” said Theodosia. 

“He was so argumentative, my dear; so un 
like his usual self. He is generally so respect- 
ful and pleasant, but to-day he was all pins and 
needles, and so extraordinarily pertinacious! I 
could not make him out at all.” 

“T thought him very pleasant,” said Theodo- 
sia, in italics. “I like to hear him argue; he 
speaks so well.” 

[To BK CONTINUED.) 
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COASTING UNDER NIAGARA. 
MPUIS striking illustration graphically depicts the singular and 
picturesque effects of Niagara in winter, which in some sort 
even surpass its summer glory. Huge masses of ice accumulate 
from the freezing of the river, forming a veritable ice bridge and 












SISTERS AND A REACH OF THE FRASER 


ice mountain, down which thousands of people coast daily, at 
perilous risk of their lives it must be said. Dangerous as is this 
fascinating amusement, it is extremely popular. Whiile the ice 
lasts it is black with people, twenty car-loads coming in from 
Buffalo in a single day, with a like proportion from other places. 
New York city, indeed, contributes her quota, for, as will be seen 








RIVER.—[Sre Pace 123.] 


from an article in another column, Niagara parties are one of the 
fashionable amusements of the winter. Sometimes the river rises 
suddenly—forty feet in a night—and breaks up the ice in the 
wildest and most fantastic shapes. The illustration is made from 
an excellent photograph, taken with considerable difficulty, and is 
therefore a faithful representation of this remarkable winter scene. 
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NIAGARA.—Puaorocrapnep By Grorce Barker, NiaGara Fats, N. Y. 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Graor.—Black fox fur is considered the most effect- 
ive trimming for green cloth, though the natural bea- 
ver of light brown shade and seal-skin are both used. 

Satty Syypere.—An article on fashionable dances in 
Bazar No, 19, Vol. XIV., describes the German, and one 
in No. 8, Vol. XV., gives some additional figures for it. 
You can order the papers from this office. 

Viotet Nortu.—The chatelaine pockets are used to 
hold the handkerchief, purse, etc. They can be hooked 
to the ekirt belt by means of the attachment shown in 
the illustration, and are found especially useful where 
the arrangement of the drapery will not admit of a 
skirt pocket. 

K. P. K.—Fine pillow-case linen is used for the doy- 
leys, and sometimes India pongee. The embroidery is 
outline-work in flower and fruit designs, Kate Greenn- 
way figures, etc. We have given numerous illustra- 
tions. The silk is etching or English washing silk, a 
fine quality prepared specially for ouvline-work in fast 
colors. 

Bavtimore Scusorter.—Directions for transferring 
embroidery desigus were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
XIII 

Dawsy Rvustic.—A gentleman's knitted Cardigan 
jacket was illustrated and described in Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. [X.; two hoods are in No. 46, Vol. XIV., and a 
child’s jacket in No, 48, Vol. XIV. 

A. 8.—An article on card etiquette was published in 
Bazar No, 2, Vol. XIV. 

F. D. M. B.—The directions were not given in the 
Bazar. 

Rusy.—We have published no such work, and can 
not tell you where to find one 

Minnix.—Your lavender dress with its crystal 
sleeves is still in good style. 

M. C. M.—Plain velvet remains always in fashion, 
and either black or garnet may be worn by a woman 
of forty. Have a pelisse with a skirt trimmed with a 
ruche, or a basque with panels, fan-pleating, and full 
back breadths on the skirt. 

Piymoutu.—Have a velvet basque with side panels 
of velvet on the skirt and a ruche around the foot 

Maearr.—Make a plain black silk dress after illus- 
trations in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV. You will find many 
illustrations of masquerade costumes in back numbers 
of the Bazar. 


lace 


H. A, 8.—Fur-lined circulars are still desirable, as 


there is no more useful and warm wrap for winter. 
You can buy an excellent one for the amount you 
suggest—$70. 
by many with ribbed silk and a black fox collar. 
Other furs, such as mink, ermine, black marten, and 
sable, are now used for linings. 

Desixovs.—A princesse dress with pleating below 
the waist in the back is the best design for a child's 
cloth dresses. 

Savie.— Velvet is not used when wearing fresh 
mourning, even though it is not meant to be the deepest 
mourning. Ribbed silk with breast feathers will be 
best for your bonnet, as you are not to wear crape. 
Felt is suitable also. Have cloth, cashmere, and dull 
ottoman silk dresses rather than velvet. 

KnNowLeper.—Of course you raise your hat to the 
lady to whom your friend bows, when with him, else 
she would think you very rude. That is the acknow- 
ledged etiquette of the polite world everywhere. 





THE HORSFORD ALMANAC 


AND COOK BOOK 


Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 


/orks, Providence, R. 1.—[{Adv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 


a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Peretz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade 8t., New York.—[Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Buenert’s Fravonine Exrracrs—the best.—{ Ado.) 





In 1850 “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” were introduced, 
and from that time their success in Colds, Coughs, 
Asthma, and Bronchitis has been unparalleled. — 





Casweit, Massey, & Co.'s Colnmyrrh is a valuable 
teoth and mouth preparation, Astringent and — 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 5th Avenue.—[Adv 





C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[Adv.] 





AD VERTISHEMENTS =) 


GOLD a PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
GOOD COFFEE trian 
Fe tT Re & 00., core te nd Kanias ty, es 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


4n $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Patagen all colon 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N 











The plain gray squirrel fur is preferred | 


{Adv.] | 








GRANT’S (Alum Powder) * 


REDHEAD'S. ..........---++seeeceeeves 
CHARM (Alum Powder) * 

AMAZON (Alum Powder) ¥ 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 34 0z.)..... 
PIONEER (San Francisco)......---++ geesul 


DR. PRICE'S.........--+-ee-+seeecee coves 
SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Paul). ....++++ 
LEWIB? ....ccccccceceecsccccccces sereeeeees 
CONGRESS.........--245 cceeeeeeeeees soeed 
HIRCKER’S .... 2.20.22 ececcecccccccsccce . 
GILLET'S........2..-ceccescccccccccccces ° 


HANFORD’S, when not fresh.......... soe 


C E. ANDREWS & CO. 
{Milwaukee.) 


BULB (Powder sold loose).........---++++- ere 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh............. wae 
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“It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely — 
“es. 


COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Avsolutely Pure) ......-.---- AI 
sen Re AE, RM RR 


RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh... iia 
HANFORD’S, when fresh........-.-. EY aS 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 
“T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, and 


find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. 
degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or phosphates, or other injurious substances. 


It is a cream of tartar powder of a high 
“EF. G. Lovg, Ph.D.” 


A. Mott, Ph.D.” 





“T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 


I find it eutirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious substance. 


“Henry Morton, Ph.D., 


| are fo and wholesome. 


President of Stevens Institute of Technology. 
‘“‘T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. 


” 


The materials of which it is composed 
“8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass.”’ 


‘ June 28, 1882.—We have made a careful analytical test of Royal Baking Powder, purchased 


by ourselves in the open market here, and in the original package. 


We find it to be a cream of 


tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, en nothing but pure, wholesome, and 


useful ingredients. 


“Juan H. Wrieut, 
** ALBERT MERRELL, M.D., 


M.D., + Analy tical Chemists, 8t. Louis.’’ 





World’s Exposition, 1873; 
at State Fairs throughout the country. 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna 
at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute, and 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal endorse- 


as indicated in the above diagram. 


affords the advantage of better work. 


* While the diagram shows some of the 


value, 


ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of Health all over the world. 
Note.—The above D1aGram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, as 
shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result being 
This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only proves 
what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience, that, while 
it costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, 


A one-pound can of each 


A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of the facts. 
alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength 
than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any 
All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautifal a 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfec 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entire] 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. | 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 
zive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists every where. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


ane most important adjunct 


barmless. 
City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 





‘MRS, LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD hae invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoronghly natural appear- 
ance as to defy | detection, and by wearing this muchi- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming coiffnre 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable coiffure. We have 
* Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York Cc ity. 





{| OUR NEW PACK FOR 1583. 





Butte 
mes, all in beauti az 
:10¢e. Sample Book 
id Agents. or beau- 


Moonlight, ft, Hammer 
t gaudy colors), w 


)€) costly styles for 1883, Boe. R5e. 








ven forclubs, 30 Premium List with 

AXTON P: ING CO. Northford, Ot, 
OUGH ON RATS, »_Ask Dra sts for it. It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, -bugs, 15c. 





THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
'ORTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 


1% can be fonnd at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentiey’s Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 c ents for Catalogue. 


[JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 














SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
Of every descri een. ed selected with jptgrent and cite. 
For Circular, Mrs. VIRGINIA €. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


REASONS WHY 


THOMP 
we > SOn, 





FEB. 6, 1877. 
* 


Ak, \ 
 88TTep THAN ALL gute 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself in shape to EVERY head. 

2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy Wok. as ali «there have. 

3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but vutwear THREE of any 
ee made, 

—Vhy CANNOT WaENELe or SHRINK with dampness, but 

berpthetr shape for year 

5.—They do not fude as quickly, for they don’t require dressing as 
Yten as ot hers, 

6 — Chey are only dresacd witha WET COMB, whenthey get MUSSED, 
and are known toremain in order for a year wi hout redressing. 

u.—I GU. oro lane EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
the m my if w 

8.—MOST' I VPORTA NT: Every lady can look young end attractive 
with a bemponestosird Ww co AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGR 
hey look t en year: 

9.—As I have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
san be grati 

> ati are of parties | endeav oring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thempson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


HOME ART WORE. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878, An Illustrated Fortnightly, only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue of Art 
Publications for 6 cents postage. 








With this essential a lady | 


Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Oils, Water-colors, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
Art Work. Pattern Supplements working size. Full 
directions, Discount to Clubs, Also, Manuals on all 
Art-work subjects, 35 cts. each. Send stamp for List. 

Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 





ENOCH MORGANS SUNS 








For House Cleaning. — Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware, Oil-cloths, dc. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 








The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbreila large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
* M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 
AND_ TOYS REPAIRED, _ 








A Arid AGES 


FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES, 

Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
Biography, Fiction, and miscellaneous works. 

Messrs. Haurer & Brorners employ no agents for 
the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 
quote liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries. 
Send for Harper’s Franklin Square Library Catalogue. 





FREE, 
SEEDS ~ i PLAN NTS, a d ae ath wc a <4 
an and we W een you 
r Wil age. 
TNNISFALLEN Gi "0. 


REENHOUSES, Springfield 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New Vork, 


13 FOR $1. 27 FOR $2. 


Finest ever-hlooming sorts, your 

choice, all labeled, free by mail. 

Best and cheapest in the 

world, we mean this. Wii! 

prove it by sending sample plant for 15 F LE, Safe 

arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. WEL EAD in 

quantity, “Ty size and price of all choice AW ants, 
new and old. Valuable premiums GIy EN A WAY. 

12th Annual Illustrated and Instruc A ‘atalogue free, 
woopns, BEACH & CO., New Brighton, Pa. 


NE 


C4 RD COLLECTO RS. ol handeome set of Cards for 
/ 3-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘Tilustrated “Book ‘and 50 large Cc hromo Cards, 
name on, 10. U. 8. Carp Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 
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le Boutilier Brothers FRENCH maRBLE clocks SEAL SKINS. | [ a & 





AT 


During the past week LE BOUTILLIER BROTH- VERY LOW PRICES. \ AGOUES AND HOLM ANS 
ERS have made large purchases for cash, ' 


at a discount of about 50 per cent, 





THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 


7 operative Dress Association 


The choicest assortment of reliable English dressed 
seal garments ever offered in New York. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 


$500 Seal-skin Dolmans reduced to $350. 


$400 Dolmans and Paletots reduced to $275. 
$350 Dolmans, Paletots, and Ulsters reduced to $250. ‘SINDSOD, I Or, IMDSOD 
$300 Dolmans, Paletots, and Ulsters reduced to $225. | 
Plain and Trimmed, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches long. 
| 


THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


ARE NAMED AS SAMPLES OF WHAT LE BOU- 
TILLIER BROTHERS WILL SELL: 

5 cases Manufacturer’s Samples of Fine 
Hamburg Embroideries at 50 cents 
on the dollar. Sold only in strips of 444 yards, 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 








At about 50c. on the Dollar, 
$250 Seal-skin Sacques, very best, reduced to $200. 


or half strips. LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., | $225 Sacques reduced to $185. And is now being retailed at their store, Corner of 





500 dozen Towels at $3.00 per dozen; : | 200 Sacques reduced to $165. 6th Avenue and 19th Street, at such prices as 
never before sold less than $4.50. 3 Union Square, New York. | $185 Sacques reduced to $150. | have never been known in the Retail 
" en ia ial a ee i 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches long. Dry Goods business. 
800 dozen Towels, 50 cents each; previ ’ | Genuine Hudson Bay Otter Dolmans, $450, | All are invited to cail and examine stock and prices. 
ously sold at 75 cents and $1.00 each. HARPER Ss BAZAR * 


| Otter Paletots, $350; Otter Sacques, $250. | 
Prices on Fur-lined Circulars and Dolmans way down. 

a VE % . ) 

PRINTS. CUE Far om TAtreeee | = SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 

We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- } 


500 pieces 4-4 Printed Cambrics, all | TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, C. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 
New Spring Patterns, 7 cts. per yard. | Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 103 Prince Street, one block west of | Broadway. 


conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. ae ERR er eB ia ; Tian ths Districts of 
oS te deltas al " 1TH Y ASSAM, 
Le Boutillier Bros., SPECIAL CAUTION, ELESTIALyceneneaae PURE hey 
Vv 


CON 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any ae AR, 











. CROTTY . . KANCRA 
845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., | contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., —_— for n With “ficaling rh iis Wit mw AL Sem, uN One ean Rsv, 
D 4 2 . p y N al Wonders Spiritual Teac ofthe 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. oe ees ees yo hat } DEHRA DOON, 
NEW YORK, HARPER & BROTHERS. | between the Gun of Nature snd the Sun of Rightcouncss | And Others, 
I reir casts ees ii a = coe | Sarre fol ae ame Brilliant, Devout | Absolutely Pure, Superior Flavor. 


More interesting than Romance. Ac TS WANTE 

















THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA 
immediately. clear field. Nothing er 0 |p Pe : 
Address, J. C. MeCURDY & C0., Philadelphia, Pa | Requires only half the usual quantity. 
Neutro-Pillene, only Hair Solvent known. Per- il SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
manently dissolves superfiuous hair, root and branch ‘a b > S . 
phew roy a nese ain, discoloration or injury. L ADI KS | JOHN C. PHILLIPS & CO., 
Cleopatra’ velops the Bust to propor- . e | Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
fiousof perfect oatare. ‘Bale and certain. Beud 2 Send two 3c. stamps to N. ¥. Chemical Co., 3 East 130 Water Street, New Yorke 
saeee for er Sy Wiicox CuEmicaL 4th St., N.¥ rit i splen iid little book called ““Fash 
REPARATION Co. pruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. | og NOX. fOPr a SPlene i € DOOK called "ashe ‘“ " = > " " me ¢ 
—_ | ionable Decorations in Gold and other Rich Metals.” USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” | 
| = i “si 4 (Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 








new and beautiful art-work, a 
instructions for use. The 

1 given in pictorial and dec- 

Union Square 


‘1 AW EEK. ¢ $12 aday at t home easily made. Costly | i « All New Chromo Cards for °83, name on, 10c., or 40 | Set of colors for above 


C 0 N STAB LE, c 0. Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. Goid and Silver, 10c. J. B. HL STED, Nassau, N -Y. - >i = box; with: 
n ak fake ae orative art, at Studio 









P x F g Bragpon & Fenrt rl, Att sts. Send 6c. for Catalogue. 
ye tf ——— N 
‘ rs 5 = In ek pt Type, 
—_—_— £ Bie ” on 50 beau 1 chromo 












Cards, 10c. 4 = st. 20 pearl bevel 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, l0e, 


| Agents’ largealbu C qptrparegeed all the latest 
styles of imported “9° edge and setin fringe 
cards, with illustrate remfum list & privete terms 
to comm, 25e Cc GRD MILL S, Northford, Conn. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 1883. 1883. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 


yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and | 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

a5 5e., 50c., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 


Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Now opening, their Spring Importation of 
Satteens, Batistes, French and English Per- 
cales, Cheviots, and “ Anderson’s” Zephyr 
Ginghams, many of them exclusive designs. 





Broadway and (9th St. 


Per Year: 


PALM & FRFPECHTELE R, | zanrens magazine. 











chetdintenceapedes $4 00 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, HARPER'S WEEKLY.... kage wees 4:00 

No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. | parpers pazar ae" 

= = Phe THREE above pu itiens ian ee 

Any TWO above name ; . 700 

NRY GOODS AGENTS W AN TE D HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLI ee 
BY MAIL! | TO SELL OUR HARPEIS YOUNG Ph Pile} veeeesstennens 8 00 


er Three-Quarters of « Million in Stock. =| ’ . setiiaes aenpeeae a TES 

All eek ea and sold at lowest city prices. | Y Yr ME i ( Pp ATT I HARPE +. FRANI Ld N QUARE LIBRARY, ; 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, | » fi » hy i a J & One Year (52 Numbers ; © 00 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, | 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gente’ Furnishing Goods, | 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girly’ Outfits, de. noon infor- 
SHOPPING GUIDE" free on applicat 
OPER & CONARD, 9th & Market Bt. Philada. 


oo atest say where'you saw this Advertisement (Ire. | mm bp moor = be : cathy, = bone-a in ee 
vaies rancy wonx, DibllGal Thedlogical, & Ecclesiastical Literature, 2s % ssn 
CROCHET. X4c8E ACR RICERACK, | for J | ench year. 


June and Decembe f enct 3 
This book has 50 /l/ustrationa, including 15 Darned BY THE red with the Number of 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 


ing and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimmina, Rev. o¢ »} IN M ¢ LIN I OC Ix, I I Pes : : , M 


jo Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 








Tidy. Work RB . Dulce Sak a except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 
Tidy, pak Bag, ete. a rice 50 cts eee a lisselken soem of Va ties'a Tocue Wiles andk‘o 
OOK or INSTRUCTIONS ann PATTERNS AND ! s ! ' "2 ut ou 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Kmbroid- | ‘ receipt of a three-cent stamp. 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells JAMES STRON(¢ ¥ ST a Ps 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 








Mm, sg Persia l 4 Satis win | : . ‘ : weekiy publication, containing works of Travel, 
iit gaheetiea Hoste | This work is complete in Ten Volumes, with numerous Maps, about 2500 | Btography, Hisvory, Pietion, and Poo, at prices 
5S COLORED Suse sites Pater, printed in the | Tustrations, and 30,000 Subjects, and is the leading work of its kind in the Boe penne nnd 8 sneer 
colors to be worked, for 7 3-e. Stamps. ° arper's Pranktin square LAvrary, H be furnished 
BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS English language : —— ; gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brornens, 

* for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, | _ <3 
“lowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- , a ae : f temittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
phant, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25e. As a proof of the liberal and unsectarian spirit in which the Cyclopedia has been | Order or Draft, to avoid 1 rape fn Addvese ge 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER: ; 


; ata : ; -dited, the publishers respectfully call attention to the following list of names of distin 
{ (Everything in this Advertisement) for a Bs ‘i ; - = > © a See HARP is, 8 » N.Y 
ALL $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. | guished theologians of different denominations who have expressed a high appreciation | BPSES BROTHER: Franklin quare, B. ¥. 


of the merits and value of the work: 





| a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE. of between three 
> = ALL _ | and four thousand volumes, mailed on eceipt of Nine 
THERE SH WE SUM tev. W. G. T. Suepp, D.D Rey. C. P. Kravtn, D.D. | Cents in Postage Star 


eno POSTAL REQues;, . Rey. Ww. Apaws, D.D Rey. E. A. Park, D.D. 
OUR MAP OF THE Rey. M. B. Axprrsoy, D.D., LL.D. Rey. Bishop T. A. Morris, D.D | 
Rev. W. B. Spracve, D.D. Rev. Bishop E. 8. Janes, D.D. 
ISLE or WIGHT Rev. - v. Moonrr, D.D. } Rev. Bishop Lk VI Scorr, D.D. | 
Rev. R. D. Hrrencock, D.D. 


Rev. Bishop M. Simpson, D.D. } 
. THE NEw FAMILY WATERING PLACE ! Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. ; 


50 & A RDS. : rEST YET, name 

ely printed 10c. 

ake money 

ie nutifu a1 k Largest Outfit, 

2 CLINTON & CO N rth Haven, Ct 
GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER 





! Her. Bishop ER Aves DD. | | gg 87 Bat ENGR OE tT can 
'* BETWEEN : Rev. H. W. BELLOW s, D D. Rey. Bishop Davis W. C Lark. D.D. | out ‘rats, mice, roac hes, files, } bed-bugs, L5c. oe 
€AR R ROCK AW OnG wre os Rev. J. W. Nevin, D.D. tev. Bishop O. C. Baker, D.D | 
~ AY AND t Rey, Turopore D. Wooxsey, D.D. Rev. Bishop Carvin Kinestey, D.D eh 14 for 82, 
THE ATLANTIG ‘ EAN Rey. Groree P. Fisner, D.D. Rev. Bishop E. Tuompsox, D.D | ROS and Bedding Flonta, 
Rev. Henry B: Swrtn, D.D | Rev. oa P. Tuompson, D.D fe ina ys 
ONE BOUR FROM. NEW VORMa tev. W. J. R. Tayzor, D.D. Rev. W. L. Gage, D.D. | Catalogue trea. J.T. errr officer ps Mag oe 


) oS { Rev. W. H. Camppett, D.D. Rev - M Vall D D Chenan Tin GNA 
ae ’ ee ny ane, Seay eres hromo Visiting Ca: g ( ards,t 52 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
iF H ITCH cock & D E NTON., tev. W. Nast, D.D. fev. Otiver Crane, D.D Af and Illustrated Pre a List, 10c. Warranted best 


bow 14 CHAMBERS StT.N.Y._ oy Rev. Pair Scnarr, D.D. Prof. @. L. Hotes, LL.D 





sold, Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y 
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savin scmemvarcl Rey. J. P. Dursix, D.D. Sishop E. ne Scuwernirz, D.D Guaranteed at home. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Rev. L; H. Arwartrr, D.D. } Rev. Wm. E. Park, D.D Bl pmect pee fm cu. PAY 
=o ) )y y, - & < eaGetin ) ; . | nnati and K ansas City. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing zs “ es H costae : — ‘ | Bet. 3. O Seseees, D ” OCP a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all ev. @. &. ELURST, DI oe | President W. L. Warnes, D.D $66 free. Address H. Hat LETT &Co., Portland, M: nine. 
annoying Ea from the Lips, Cheek, Rev. Wa. Fatrrietp Warren, D.D. Rev. R. R. Suiprex, D.D : - 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies | BY RETURN ‘MAIL— A full descri 
: ‘ | ption of 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. -Y. | FREE! Moopy’s New TalLor System of Dress 
J Sik Gouda Pitsmadi: Bites All applications should be addressed to | Corrine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 
LADIES! Styles, Send 10¢, for Sample 7 e SEN Five 3c. stamps for beautifal se t of Import- 
8 GEM SILK ©0., New Haven, Comm. HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvsuisuers. | SHANDY ed Cards. WHITING, 90 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. » . . - | = Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. Frankiin Square, New York. | JU with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 











FACETLE. 

ALexanpre Dumas was among the most decorated of 
authors. He was often twitted for the number of patents 
oft chivalry which were lying on his secrétaire, and for the 
crosses, stars, and colored ribbons artistically arranged on 
the chimney-piece of his study. 


“Why, my dear Dumas,” exclaimed one of his friends, 
who deplored in secret the emptiness of his own button- 
hole, “ of what do all these baubles remind you ?” 

* Oh, of the fable of the Fox and the Grapes!” retorted 


the author of Monte Christo, putting his interlocutor to 


confusion. 





A countryman, with his bride, stopped at a hotel the 
other day. At dinner, when the waiter prese nted a bill of 
fare, the young man inquired, ** W hat’ ‘8 that?’ 

or Bill of fare, sir,” replied the waiter 

The countryman took it in his he ands, looked inquiring- 
ly at his wife and then at the waiter, and finally dived his 
hand into his pocket and inquired, “ How much is it ?” 

sibdactibinianainn 

A gentleman, the first time of his coming to Bath, was 
extravagantly charged for everything by the persons in 
whose house he lodged, as well as by others whom he had 
occasion to deal with; of which, some time after, com- 
jaining to Beau Nash, “Sir,” replied the latter, * they 
mive acted to you on true Christian principles.” 

“ How so 7” replied the man. 


“Why, you were a strange and they took you in.” 





Wan: A SES 
The father of an Irish stude nt, seeing his son act stu- 
pidly, “ Why, sirrab,” says he, “‘ did you ever see me do so 





when I was a boy er 5. BED 

Swift's Stella in her last illness being visited by her 
physician, be said, ‘‘ Madam, I hope we shall soon get 
you up the hill ag ain 

* Ah!” said she, “I am afraid before I get to the top I 
shall be out of breath.’ 

en 

A lady leaving home was thus addressed by her little 
boy: “ Mamma, will you remember and buy me a penny 
whistle ? And let it be a religious one, so that I can use 
it on Sunday.” 





———— 

We lately heard of a house-maid who, about to leave a 
family unexpectedly, and urged to give a reason for it, 
simply said, ‘* I can’t stay, the young ladies speak such 
bad grammar.” 

As Dicky Suett was entering the stage-door at Covent 
Garden Theatre one pouring wet night he was tapped on 
the shoulder by a dun, who had been lying in wait for 
him, and who said, “T believe your name is Suett, sir 

“Oh no!” replied Dicky, escaping from the clutches of 
the man, “I'm dripping. 

Dripping happened to be the name of another aetor in 
tbe same company. 








—_—_@——— 


The President of the French Republic is an epicure in 
coffee. On a certain occasion, when out hunting, he was 
benighted in a little wine- house in the country. 

“Have you any chiccory?” said he to the man of the 
house, 

* Yes, sir.” 

** Bring me some. 

The proprietor returned with a small can of chiccory. 

* Is that all you have ?” asked M, Grévy. 

“ We have a little more.” 

“ Bring me the rest. 

When he came again with another can of chiccory, M. 
Grévy said, “You have no more ? 








& Very well; now go and make me a cup of coffee. 

Johnny McCree, an eccentric goed-hamevehSemcmnen, 
once applied to Garrick to introduce a production of his 
on the stage. Jolinny had four acts of a tragedy ready, 
but was dissuaded by Garrick from finishing it, the come- 
dian telling him that his talent did not lie in that way. 
So Johnny abandoned his tragedy, and set about writing 
a comedy. When this was finished he showed it to Gar- 
rick, who found it, if possible, even more exceptionable 
than his first attempt, and of course could not be per- 
suaded to bring it forward on the stage. This surprised 
yor Johnny, who feelingly remonstrated, “ Nae, now, 
avid, didna you tell me that my talents didna lie in 
tragedy — 

** Yes,” replied Garrick; “but I did not tell you that 
they lay in comedy.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Johnny, justly puzzled, “ gin they 
dinna lie there, then where the deil doo they lie, mon?” 
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ya day Master Cupid, the saucy young fellow 

( (‘Twas the day left to lovers by St. Valen- 
tine), 

Took the heart of a maiden and gave it two 
pinions, 

Then went out to fly it, fhe morn being fine, 

While he cried with delight: “’Tis the prettiest 
sight ! 

There was never before such a very odd kite.” 


A VERY ODD KITE. 


By the wind borne away, it flew up to the tree-tops, 

Where some blossoms peeped shyly from twigs 
as yet bare 

Of green leaves, and whispered: “Old Winter 
still tarries ; 

And there’s something queer floating around in 
the air. 

It is none of our kith nor our kin, that is plain, 

And until it has vanished we'll all hide again.” 








Hogarth was one of the most absent-minded men. Soon 

after he had set up his carriage he paid a visit to the Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Beckford), aud having protracted his visit for 
a considerable time, thi a heavy shower came on, lie was 
let out by a different dear from that by which he entered. 
Unmindful of his own carriage, he called for a hackney- 
coach, but could not procure one; he therefore set off 
through the rain, and got home dri ping wet. Mrs. Ho- 
garth very naturally asked him where he had left the 
carriage, “Why, really,” replied he, “I had entirely for- 
zot it. 
7 Hogarth being appointed sergeant-painter to his Majes- 
ty, he thought be should show his gratitude for that favor 
by attacking the "yeu entlemen. He began with 
a caricature of Mr. Wilkes r. Churchill soon after pub- 
lished the “ Epistle to William Hogarth,” in which that 
artist was unmercifully lashed. Hogarth’s revenge ter- 
minated in “* The Bruiser, C. Churchill (once the reverend),” 
representing the satirist in the form of a bear dressed ca- 
nonically, holding a pot o: rter in his paw. During 
these hostilities teeeth died” 

On the front of a pyramidal monument at Chiswick are 
the following admirable lines by his friend Garrick : 

“ Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach’d the noblest pojut of art 
Whose pictured morals charm the min 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If genius fire thee, Reader, stay ; 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth's honor'd dust lies here.” 


aca Tele a5, 
A physician said one day to Fontenelle, “Coffee is a 
slow poison. 
“Yes, very slow,” answered Fontenelle, smiling; “for 
I have taken it every day for more than fourscore years.” 


» 9 


—_—_—— ————__ 

A learned professor, addressing one of his class, asked 
if he knew what animal magnetism was. ‘‘ l—er—er did 
know, but I have forgotten,” was the answer. 

Calmly came the scathing rejoinder, showing that even 
learned professors sometimes have a sense of humor: 
“Gentlemen, this is very unfortunate. Mr. Jones, the 
only man who ever knew, has forgotten what animal 
magnetism is!” : 

A little boy, when picking the drumsticks of a chicken, 
swallowed one of the tendons, and was very nearly choked. 
The tendon was, however, extracted with great difficulty 
from the little fellow’s throat, when he exclaimed, “Oh, 
mamma, it wasn’t the chickabiddy’s fault; it was because 
cook forgot to take off its garters.” 

sisidaeantaeamatiteaa 

The best epigram ever written, according to the opinion 

of Boileau, runs: 


“Ci-git ma femme; ah! qu’elle est Dien 
Pour son répos, et pour le mien! 


As an epitaph and an epigram it can not be equalled. It 
has been pretty well given in English : 


“Here lies my wife; what better could she do 
For her repose, and for her husband's too?” 


qenmenpenieameee 
An old lady in the country sent to the nearest town for 
at ** polite letter-writer” which she had seen advertised, 
and then wrote an indignant letter to the bookseller be- 
cause she had to write the letters herself. 
plieeindiahiaaaes 
Standing before a clergyman who was abont to marry 
him, a rustic was asked, “ Wilt thou have this woman, 
etc. The man stared in surprise, and replied, “* Ay, sure iy! ! 
Whoy, I kummezd a-puppus !” 
natal ememnp 
Why is a retired carpenter like a lecturer ?—Because he 
is an explainer. 


‘Be jabers,” exclaimed an Irishman, “I've slept six- 

teen hours! I went to bed at eight and got up at eight.” 
cmpisaliibinenboas 

A capital story is told of the way in which a Danish 
colonial magistrate once suppressed perjury in his court. 
He said nothing of his method; but an English friend 
sented beside him on the bench noticed that whenever a 
witness told a palpable lie he jumped. He asked the 
reason, and the magistrate, after a caution, revealed his 
secret. ‘*My orderly stands behind the witness, and 
whenever I put my left hand to my ear, that indicates 
that the evidence is false, and he runs a pin into him.” 
The “sting of conscience” in this material form proved 
effectual, and the magistrate, who died honored through- 
out Denmark, in three years turned an Alsacia into one 
of the most orderly and law-abiding of communitics. He 
could always get the truth. 





And the birds ceased to sing the 


‘Tis no bird,” they said, softly, 


sweet songs Then, lonely and friendless, the poor heart grew 


heavy, 


To those they had chosen their true-loves to be, And down to earth sank again, sighing for rest, 
And in greatest wonder to shelter they hastened When a youth, who was passing 
As soon as they chanced the unknown one to see. hands caught it, 

“although it And breaking its fetter, placed it in his breast ; 


g, with tender 


Which served that sad scamp Master Cupid 


best to be wary of strange-looking quite right, 


For no maiden’s heart should be used for a kite. 
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DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER, “I VONDER VOT DOSE YOUNG MEES ZEY ARE LAUGHING AT?” 


“Mister! Mister! Loox ovt! 


THERE'S A OHAP TRYING TO HOOK ON BEHIND |” 





